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VOC 


BUILDING IN OUR TIME 


HE fact that the recent Building Exhibi- 

tion marked the fiftieth anniversary of 

that event’s being held at Olympia could 
occasion several reflections: of pleasure that 
the Montgomery family, its initiators so long 
ago as 1897, continues to direct its progress; of 
satisfaction at the extent of floor-space and 
variety of items that it now covers; of amaze- 
ment at the changes in the nature of the exhibits, 
few of which, in their prefabricated, synthe- 
sised, automated forms, would be recognisable 
to anybody whose last contact with the build- 
ing industry had been in 1907. But a visit could 
also occasion a doubt whether research and 
enterprise, as represented by this wealth of 
variety, are contributing as directly as they 
might to elucidating the hardest problems of 
building in our time. 

May the emphasis be still too much on 
“Duilding’’ and too little on ‘‘time?’’ Can our 
economy at present afford the luxury of such 
a rich choice of alternatives if their production 
adds to the already excessive cost and time of 
building? Admittedly this is the building- 
trades fair, not a demonstration of planning 
and assembly methods; a great display of the 
latest materials and gimmicks available for the 
use of architects and contractors. Moreover, 
into the processing of these products has gone a 
great deal of the labour and time formerly 
applied on the job. Nevertheless the impression 
remained that less attention is being paid to the 
time-dimension in building than might be 
expected from the growing recognition of its 
importance. 

It has been claimed by Sir Alfred Bossom, 
speaking from his experience as an architect in 
New York, and it is endorsed by practising 
architects, that months could be saved on many 
large building operations in this country by 
more intensive pre-planning. Recently Mr. E. J. 
Kahn gave British architects an illuminating 
account of American office practice, which 
showed that it is the team play above all else 
that succeeds in delivering the goods with a 
rapidity that to us seems incredible. He cited 
as nothing unusual a 32-storey New York 
building’s being conceived and completed in 
fourteen months, six of which were devoted to 
the organising, designing and pre-planning of 
every component part, before a girder was 
delivered to the site. (Here, comparable but 
much smaller buildings may take from two to 
three years to erect.) Such operations, he con- 
fessed, are more in the nature of ‘“‘automation’”’ 
than of architecture in the traditional meaning 
of an art; but, equally, he emphasised, the 
working organs of a modern building are so 
complicated that they exert a major influence 
on its design. From the outset, he suggested, 
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the necessities are meticulous teamwork, pre- 
planning of everything with no second thoughts, 
contractors experienced in time-scheduling, and 
in many cases the buying of steel and other 
components actually in advance of finished 
drawings, in order to ensure delivery on the 
site neither before nor after but precisely when 
required. 

Simplification of a building’s design and 
stream-lining of the organisation of its con- 
struction are not directly connected with each 
other, and pertain rather to architectural policy 
than to the practical processes of building. But 
both have so fundamental a bearing on the 
time and cost factor that, in a national Building 
Exhibition, it ought not to be left to admirably 
devised but not prominently placed official 
displays to draw attention to them. The 
Ministry of Works stand notified that the future 
policy, in all Government contracts, will be 
whenever possible to require tenders based on 
a fixed price in place of the present “‘cost plus” 
system. Contractors will have to produce an 
acceptable programme chart for the whole of 
the work before permission is given to take over 
a site or the order to begin operations is issued. 
By such planning in advance a saving in 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


fhe UGH old may be, the liltle tree 
Is still in spring a joyous thing 
When to, and fro, the starlings &0 
And thrushes sing. 


In wintery dark—all bare, and stark— 
The pale, cold, beauty of the snow 
Upon each twisting branch and bough 
In styvange and lovely blossoming 
From Heaven fell. 


And at the dawning of the light 
Stood as a maid in bridal white 
The little tree that all might see 
The “‘Sweet Marvel.” 
M. E. Mason. 
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cost up to at least 10 per cent. can be envisaged ; 
and although rises in labour costs and in the 
market price of materials are nevertheless passed 
on to the client, they are, under this system, 
the net increases and offset by the economies 
obtained. On the other aspect, economy 
through simplification of design, the Building 
Research Station demonstrated how lower 
costs need not mean lower quality, by means of 
comparative models for blocks of flats, in one of 
which it was claimed that 25 per cent. was 
saved without sacrifices in quality of accom- 
modation or material. It is possible, no doubt, 
to challenge these claims; but they are of great 
interest to the public. 


LIGHT IN THE SENATE HOUSE 


ee difference of opinion is felt on the effect 
of the indirect system of lighting adopted by 
Sir Albert Richardson in his recent restoration 
of the Senate House at Cambridge, but certainly 
it enables James Gibbs’s magnificent hall, built 
1722-30, to be seen as never before. It is all 
much lighter. The oak wainscot with Doric 
pilasters and surmounting galleries are no longer 
dark but their natural hue; the walls above, 
instead of buff, the palest grey, with their 
Rococo stucco enrichments and the elaborately 
coffered ceiling clean white.. The removal of 
tiered seats round the sides has restored the pro- 
portions by enabling the whole of the geometric- 
ally checkered black and white marble floor to 
be seen, while the absence of the Edwardian, 
lighting pendants serves further to reveal the 
great spatial unity. By day, when the new 
whiteness of the stately Corinthian facade can 
also be appreciated, the results merit nothing 
but praise. By night a suffused luminosity is 
reflected from ceiling and soffits by fluorescent 
lighting concealed in the sills of both tiers of 
windows. Apart from this being doubtfully 
adequate to read by, it inverts the natural and 
of course the schematic incidence of the light, 
emphasising the ceiling and under-surfaces at 
the expense of the floor and cast shadows, in a 
way never envisaged by any classical architect. 
It is a difficult question to decide whether this 


. the sequel it may well be seen that the forma; 


1888 Jack Burns, at St. Andrews, gained 


inevitable falsification of values is preferabl 

“faked’’ old-fashioned light fittings, wi 

maintain them, or to the introduction of franly 
functional fitments which must jar. Asa gen) 
principle areas or points of intense illuminai},_ 
seem to be required both for contrast andi, 
use, from unobtrusive but not necessarily ¢} 
cealed sources, combined with a softer genill 
illumination than in this instance. va 


BELATED DEFENCES 


a | ‘HE formal inauguration last week of - 
Society for the Protection of the Solen| 


sheltered water which present themselves} 
many seaborne visitors as a beautiful appro, 
to a beautiful land. The erection of a great|} 
refinery at Fawley made farmers, yachtsn 
and residents in that area aware of the thr 
inherent in the kind of industrial developm 
for which the district is convenient. M} 
recently, the, possible appearance of anot! 
refinery on the eastern side of Southamp) 
Water, opposite to Fawley, spurred the lo 
community to action in setting up the n 
society. But has this defensive measure b 
taken in time to repel the threat? That rema 
to be seen. True, there is good service to 
rendered in other ways besides frustrating 
project for a refinery in the Hook-Warsash ¢ 
trict; but can that service arrest a gene 
deterioration if the resisters are already too 1 
in going into action against the new refinery? 


of the new society was useful, chiefly as a wa 
ing, to like-minded people in other pleas 
parts of the country, that it can be too late 
take the defensive once industrialisation o 
region of natural beauty has set in, ; 


CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZES 


y | ‘IMES have changed for the Open G 
Champion in the last seventy years, | 


first money prize of £8; the second and th: 
prizes were £6 and £3, the fourth man got 

and two players tied for the fifth prize of a sin 
sovereign. In 1958 at St. Anne’s the winner 1 
take £1,000: the second will have £650, the tha 
£500 and so on in a descending scale to the ter] 
man with £50, after which come a number 
smaller prizes all considerably larger than t 
which fell to poor Jack Burns. The Champions 
Committee have felt able to increase the pri} 
list by £100 to the total never before approach] 
of nearly £5,000. Our British professionals ha 
this year covered themselves with such glory 


of the increase is also to attract leading playe 

from overseas, and particularly from the Uniti 
States. The American professional plavs f) 
such large prizes at home that even a victol. : 
here might not mean much to him in me}. 
dollars, but our Open Championship is sti 


unique among golfing events and confers a dif F 
tinction all its own. i. 


GORDON NARES 


JOUNTRYMAN’S 


VOTES 
i ' By TAN NIALL 


HE other day a friend asked me if I had 
ever had a pheasant with an acorn in its 
/* crop. Pheasants seem to eat quantities 
acorns on occasions. My friend had shot 
~ ie with almost as many in its crop as any 
»\geon he had found with them, but he offered 
‘ie suggestion that as his bird had taken 
jem at a time when the ground was soft and 
“lenty of normal food was to be had, the meal 
ad been made immediately after a big shoot 
hen the birds were rather nervous and pre- 
red to lie low and keep to cover. This bird had 
‘robably crouched in the rough grass beneath 
Jaks and had filled up on acorns rather than 
 xpose itself to danger by ranging for insects as 
‘|; normally would have done. If this is reason- 
‘ble, it might explain why hazel nuts are also 
"bund in the crops of pheasants once in a while. 
oes the acorn impart a particular taste to a 
|heasant? I should like to know if it does. Some 
leople are quite sure that it explains the strong 
lavour in the flesh of wood-pigeons at certain 
imes. 
Diet does have a great effect on the flavour 
ff any sort of bird. A mash-fed capon that has 


i 


Jockerel that has his neck wrung for his im- 
judence, and French peasants know all about 
lhe importance of feeding in the business of 
/>roducing paté. One of the worst meals I ever 
fat down to was a fish-flavoured duck that I 


* * 


* 

ALKING about ducks, a friend tells me 
that the best investment in ducks for the 
fable is the muscovy duck, which he says is free 
irom fat and has a fine game flavour. I have ad- 
‘mired muscovy ducks. They look too good to 
tat, too handsome, too fast and graceful in the 
ur. They belong on a pond in the right setting. 
Not, mind you, that I would refuse to eat one if 
bme came my way. The friend who was recom- 
mending them to me had, at one time, kept a 
large number, if one can be said to keep a duck 
that will fly right out of the parish on a tour of 
inspection and nest in places as old as those 
‘chosen by a jackdaw. 
| In this particular case the ducks were bred 
on a strip of water adjoining one of those old 
heated-wall gardens where peaches and other 
fruits were grown. Although the walls were fired 
‘and the installation kept in use, here and there 
there were loose bricks and one day my friend 
Was called to investigate the alleged presence of 
‘a muscovy duck in one of these holes. The duck 
‘could not, however, be found, and it was not 
until about three weeks later that a muscovy 
duckling was discovered in the garden beneath 
lone of the holes. My friend was about to make 
a stealthy approach to capture the duckling 
when the duck herself shot out of the hole, 
picked up her offspring and restored it to the 
Place from which it had emerged. It was then 
discovered that several duck were using the 
Cavities as nesting places and efforts were made 
to catch the ducklings. Bags were rigged at each 
hole in the hope that the ducklings, pushed out 
by the mother bird, would tumble into them and 
So be taken, but the old duck was always well 
aware of this danger and the ducklings were 
invariably thrust out with sufficient force to 
carry them beyond the edge of the bag. Once on 
the ground they were quickly bustled off into 
safe cover, and the duck returned to bring an- 
other out of the nest. The drop in each case was 
considerable, but no duckling was ever injured 
and none was ever found on the ground 

Keeping muscovy ducks must be some- 
thing like owning a falcon. There must be 
moments when ownership is doubtful and the 
bird is as free as the air, which puts the whole 
business on a higher plane, in more ways than one. 
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Noel Habgood 


‘SEVEN SISTERS 


HE epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease 

that recently caused so much concern in my 
part of the world happily died out without 
gaining a hold on the open mountain grazing. 
I spoke about this to a shepherd I met in the 
village the other day. I used to meet him often 
when shooting, and we had long talks about 
sheep and shepherding. One of the points about 
the danger of foot-and-mouth on the hills is 
that hill-bred sheep cannot be replaced by sheep 
from another area. On the hills the flocks are 
unfenced, and they stay on the particular walks 
because they were born there. They are, in the 
strictest sense, native sheep, sheep of a re- 
stricted and well-defined habitat. Replace- 
ments simply would not stay on the grazing, 
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LAST-MINUTE CHRISTMAS 


GIFTS 
HERE is still time to send your friends the 
ideal Christmas gift—a year’s subscription 
to Country Lire. All through the year your 
gift will bring them repeated pleasure, as every 
new issue reminds them of your good wishes. 

But hurry! You must act without delay to 
make sure that the first copies arrive in time for 
Christmas. Send your friends’ names and 
addresses, together with your own, and the 
appropriate cheque to the Subscription Manager 
(G.3), George Newnes, Lid., Tower House, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C.2. An 
attractive Christmas greetings card will be sent 
in your name to announce each gift. 

The cost of a subscription—52_ issues— 
including postage, is: in the United Kingdom, 
£7 10s. Od.; Overseas, £7 17s. 6d.; Canada, 
£6 17s. 6d.; U.S.A., $22.00. 


but would wander off, responding, perhaps, to 
some homing instinct that would make them 
seek familiar surroundings. Foot-and-mouth 
slaughtering would mean a loss for many years 
until native stock could be bred on the grazing. 

This made me wonder a great deal about 
the sheep my grandfather kept. A good 
proportion of the flock were black-faced sheep, 
wayward animals given to knocking down walls 
and going off to the other side of the parish. 
They were nearly always sheep that were turned 
over in a year or two, when completely new 
stock might be confined in the fields given to 
sheep grazing. ‘“Them black-faces,’’ as those 
who had to round them up called them, were 
always blamed for leading the flock astray. 
They were, of course, hill sheep and I don’t 
suppose anyone thought very much about their 
homing instinct, if indeed they had one. It was 
certainly true that a black-faced ewe was always 
the one to set her forefeet against a drystone 
wall and make those violent leaps that eventu- 
ally enabled the flock to break out. 


* * 
* 


OME considerable time ago I think I men- 
tioned an experiment that I once saw made 
with a hen that was made to rest on a chalk 
line drawn on a barn floor. The line has some 
kind of hypnotic effect on the bird, which is 
powerless to break away. A friend mentioned 
the other day that there is a Yorkshire saying 
about a helpless goose in a ring... He could not 
give me the exact saying, but I gather that the 
goose in the ring is fascinated in a similar way 
and is quite incapable of getting out of the 
circle marked round it. I don’t possess a goose 
and I don’t think if I did I should be prepared 
to experiment with it, but I should be interested 
to hear from anyone who can quote the saying 
and explain what it means. 
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fishing to offer the tourist, but January 

is not the best of months to go there. It 
is summer time and the rainy season, and the 
rivers are completely unfishable, except far up 
in the hills where the fish are so small that they 
are hardly worth catching. 

The guide books are most misleading over 
this, as the fishing season opens in September 
and closes in May, but from December until 
March and very often before then the streams 
are in a continual state of spate. 

This was the position we found when we 
arrived at Underberg one warm wet January 
day. Underberg is right in the Drakensberg 
Mountain area, at an altitude of 5,100 feet. It is 
the centre ef the rainbow trout fishing. The 


IN ests has some wonderful rainbow trout 


THE STEEP AND DANGEROUS MOUNTAIN PASS THAT LEADS FROM NATAL 
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FISHING ON AN AFRICAN PLATEAU. 


Written and Illustrated by ALAN SAVORY 


It happens every year in the rainy season. 
Some of the locals say it does not, but the locals 
who have lived there the longest say that it does 
and the best time to fish in the streams and 
rivers in the Drakensberg mountain range is 
from about the middle of March until the end of 
the season in May when the first frosts are 
crisping the grass in the early morning. The 
beginning of the season in September is not 
bad, but the rivers are full of streamers of weed 
and very low, and the trout are not in good 
condition. 

The local clubs depend on the dams for 
their fishing in the wet season, and they are not 
particularly keen to let visitors fish on the dams 
that are worth fishing on. The first night I 


stayed at Underberg two of the locals came into 


aes 


TO THE PLATEAU OF BASUTOLAND: Because of Basutoland’s inaccessibility, little 
advantage is taken of the fine fishing there 


Scenery is magnificent—range upon range of 
blue mountains and green foothills, where 
flowers grow and make a pink carpet on the 
green blankets of turf that lie in folds around 
the base of the crags; and rocks that turn from 
tawny drab to richest gold as the sun slides down 
the sky and dips behind the far mountains, 
There are valleys where the rivers run turbulent 
with many little waterfalls, deep pools and quick 
shallows; or green clothed water-meadows, with 
here and there a few acres of arum lilies and reed 
beds where the weaver birds build their retort- 
shaped nests. 

It is a lovely place, but in the rainy season 
the great thunder-head clouds build up Over 
the mountains and lightning flashes around the 
crags; the thunder rumbles like a distant 
artillery barrage, and just about 4.30 every 
afternoon the rain’comes down as if the sky had 
been torn asunder and a lake were falling on the 
land. The rivers that had been clearing from the 
storm of the day before start to foam and boil 
and fishing hopes are spoilt again. 


the hotel with nine rainbow trout averaging two 
pounds each. They were magnificent fish, and 
the two anglers said it was lucky they had the 
dams to fall back on, as the rivers were unfish- 
able and would be while the spell of wet weather 
lasted. This was depressing from my point of 
view. The hotel had four miles of fishirg 
reserved for its visitors, but the water was 
completely unfishable and in a state of con- 
tinuous spate. As regularly as clockwork the 
thunder-heads built up like giant cauliflowers 
and sailed over the mountain ranges, bringing 
rain and thunder in their wake. 

I managed to get a day on a fished-out dam 
that had not been stocked for some time. There 
were still fish there, but not many and they were 
not hungry. There were some rather slimy frogs 
that fancied the fly, however, and swam after 
it with great enthusiasm. Higher up the river 
it was possible to fish, as it cleared very quickly 
after a spate; in fact, a few hours after a heavy 
downpour the little tumbling rivers were clear 
and blue, but the trout were only fingerlings. 
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There were hundreds of these tiny ram 
trout. I found seven in a little pool where th 
had been marooned by the last spate, and, wi 
lucky to catch three half-pounders. 
Further downstream, where the riy 
became wide and deep, the fish were big ai} 
averaged about a pound and a half, with a fiy| 
pounder every now and then and a fair sprin}) 
ling of two-pounders. They were all botto} 
feeders, and the locals used large brown flies 
big as salmon flies. Some of them weighted the 
flies with a split shot to get them down into ti)” 
deep where the fish found their food. The tro} 
eat freshwater crabs in these parts. The lane 
lord at the hotel suggested that I trekked in 
Basutoland by jeep and fished in the Molhal 
long River that tumbled down through the wil 
mountain passes by the town of Mokhotlor 
and thence away into the blue distance, to a 
lost in the immensity of a completely wild an 
almost unknown land. | 
A man called David Alexander ran a mot 
service up the Sani Pass into Basutoland an 
would take me up; we could stay at the re; 
house at Mokhotlong. It all sounded moj — 
attractive. Alexander was keen on fishing, 9) 
that made two of us, and we started off i) _ 
his car one morning of clear blue skiq)) 
that are the custom after a night of rain an} 
thunder. Mokhotlong is the largest district. 
Basutoland; it is 1,770 square miles in exte 
and its-eastern boundary runs practically | 
entire length of the Natal-Basutoland border. 
The Basutos have never had a war in the is, 
country because no one has ever been able to it i 
into Basutoland except up the almost pr 
cipitous mountain tracks; apart from the littl 
used Namahali Pass in the north, the only wall” 
in is up the Sani Pass in the east. This trac)” 
starts in Natal, where the Provincial road end) 
at Umkomazana 15 miles from the rail-head aj) 
Underberg; it runs for ten miles on the Nat 
side before reaching the Basutoland border t 
miles below the Drakensberg escarpment an 
then 35 miles to the district headquarters 
Mokhotlong. The track has been improved b 
the Basutoland Government, so that it will ju 
about take motor transport. There is a consider, 
able traffic up the Sani Pass; but, apart fron 
Alexander’s service, it was all by pack animals) 
The Sani Pass, a wild rugged pathway, cul) 
like giant steps zigzagging up the mountain sid} 
for 10,500 ft., is an incredible sight. All das) 
there is a continual passage of pack animals an, 
Basuto herdsmen riding their ponies. Thre) — 
hundred transport riders are known to operat _ 
on the Sani track, which is nowhere wider tha 
the tracks of a motor with a yard and a half t 
spare, and has a terrifying drop into the rocky) 
valley below. There are places where you cai} E 
pass, but it means herding the pack animals int« 
the scrub and crawling past them with the off} 
side wheels six inches from the edge of thi 


on the corners and stuck once or twice; we wer«| 
never Out of low-gear four-wheel drive for moré| 
than a few yards. We used a gallon of petrol foi 
every two miles as we nosed upwards towards 
the cloud-filled hole in the towering cliffs that] 
marked the top of the pass. 
On the opposite side of the valley you could} 
see baboons running up the green turf that} 
mantled the rocks. There were ice plants and} 
dwarf-buddle, little waterfalls where ferns grew|) 
and a distant lace of foam far down in the valley} 
where a river ran. Then we would be brought} © 
to a stop by a pack train of ponies each laden} 
with bales of wool, and their Basuto masters} 
riding like cowboys with long stirrups or no 
stirrups at all. The Basutos wrap themselves} 7 
in thick woollen blankets of various designs and} 
often wear them with a bowler hat or a sombrero. | | 
They laugh a lot and, as they manoeuvre their) > 
ponies along the pass, there is the smell of warm} 


beasts, and the creak of leather and jingle of 
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3 A BASUTO VILLAGE, WITH A FINE CROP OF MEALIES IN THE FOREGROUND 


yells. Then they are gone down 
-md around the hairpin, and the 
‘vorld is again the primitive 
wustere world of rocks and great 
louds fogging the high hills, and 
jhe rustle and roar of the wind. 
| At the top of the pass, like an 


ay: 


7 


ppening in a: giant stone doorway, 
ies the vast plateau of Basutoland, 
land of far blue hills, where the 
Drakensberg range joins the Maloti 
Mountains that stab up into the 
vast cloudland of the sky like blue 
jteeth. It is like suddenly coming 
out on to the top of the world. 
There are European storks 
on the grass plain and scattered 
clumps of yellow flowers like giant 
bee orchids. A stream of clear 
Water runs ice blue and cold 
through gorges and marshy moor- 
lands where there are wagtails, 
redstarts and stonechats. Occasion- 
ally round the tops of the distant 
peaks a vulture circles effortlessly 
in wide sweeps. The track leads 
away over the plain to a granite 
gorge where a little river weaves 
like.a foaming thread of blue and 
white by cliffs on the summit of 
which sheep and goats feed and 
giant heath and ice plants flower. 
‘We stopped here and there to 
fish in the deep pools beneath the 
waterfalls. Alexander caught a 
2}-pound brown trout on a dark 
fly dressed on a No. 2 hook. I lost 
a good trout and then had a fish on 
that fought deep down in a dark 
pool flowing between two rocky 
cliffs. We battled away for some 
minutes in the dark water until 
a fish covered with large yellow 


PACK PONIES WAITING FOR THE CLOUDS TO CLEAR BEFORE GOING DOWN THE SANI 
PASS TO NATAL. “All day there is a continual passage of pack animals” 
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FISHING IN THE PERFECT TROUT WATER OF THE MOKHOTLONG RIVER. ‘The 
streams are rocky, fast and wild with waterfalls; they badly want restocking” 


scales rather like a carp showed itself. It fought 
hard and powerfully and did not come to the 
net until it was played right out. It turned 
out to be a yellow fish, which is of the carp 
family by the look of it and is the indigenous 
fish of the country. The Basutos eat a lot of 
these fish and fish for them with worms; they 
take a deep sunk fly well and fight as hard as a 
trout, but do not jump. 

There were patches of land in the Mokhot- 
long Valley bordering the river cropped with a 
thin cropping of mealies where gangs of women 
were hoeing. In many places the grass was thin 
and overgrazed and in this bleak and utterly 
remote land, where beauty and starvation go 
hand in hand, the greatest crime is stock 
thieving. The Basutos are also bedevilled by 
ritual murders that strike fear and dismay into 
every family. 

The fishing potentiality of Basutoland is 
enormous. The streams are rocky, fast and wild 
with waterfalls; they have slow deep reaches 
and quick torrents of foaming water that glides 
as clear as crystal over beds of round stones. 
There are rainbows and brown trout of good 
fighting size, but there are not enough of them 
and the streams badly want restocking. Alex- 
ander and I had good fishing, but there were 
long stretches of clear water without life of any 
kind other than a few yellow fish. 

There is some fabulous fishing in a stream 
that rushes down a far mountainside into one of 
the distant gorges, but one can get to it only by 
plane and the air is a little thin for a light 
aeroplane to land on the available space. One 
man made the flight, however, and caught a 
score of two-pounders before the pilot dragged 
him back.to the plane so that they could take 
off while there was still light among the 
peaks. 

We stayed at the rest house at Mokhotlong 
for two nights and fed on the brown trout that 
Alexander caught, my yellow fish and a box of 
rations we had brought from Underberg. The 
brown trout was all right, but the yellow fish 
was dreadful and I gave it to Margaret, the 
Basuto woman who came each morning to sweep 
the floors. She ate it from her fingers while 
squatting on the doorstep, and then licked the 
plate. After’ breakfast we went to meet the 
English Commissioner, his Basuto assistant and 
the district Basuto chief, Mahllere Zerotholi, 
who wears Savile-row suits and spats and has 


been to Buckingham Palace, but who speaks no 
English. We talked through an interpreter, but 
I had the feeling that the chief knew far more 
English than he pretended. 

We fished all day with varying success, but 
the country was so utterly wild and lonely that 
the sport was almost of secondary importance— 
range after range of mountain peaks and green 
hills and gorges and streams; a wild and lonely 
land washed by huge fleets of clouds that sail 
for ever from beyond the hills across the 
horizon. 

We watched the plane come in from Maseru, 
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The world was of high hills, mealie fields > 
tumbling rushing mountain streams, of Bale | 
men and women in coloured blankets-and nig 
children playing in the dust, of stone huts hg 
the acrid smell of burning cow dung. Tj, 
were long trails reaching away over the ils 
views of distant riders vanishing in the blue 
of distance, the sharp outline of the pi 


against the glare of the sky at mid-day, an 


vultures slowly circling; there were the gatir 
ing clouds of evening, as the peaks tui 


red as blood with the last rays of the sun, | 
then dark as death as the smoke from the Is 
rose ‘in blue spirals in the last of the evei|; 
light. ul 

The trip back through the valleys wherel@ 
lizards watched from their rocks and the stds 
chats nested in the heath was beautiful | i 
remote in its utter wildness. But the day gly 
dark and the clouds came down to the top of} ; 
pass, so that one looked through a rift in}; 
cloud right away down to the deep green f(s 
of the Natal foothills and the thunder boorl# 
and echoed over the crests of the peaks. rp 

We had to change the sparking plugsy My 
the first hairpin of the pass, and during the hij h 
that followed the thunder there came a vf 
laughing cry from the crags. It was the mip 
wild cry that one could ever hear; it seemec}) 
much a part of the solitude that one accep|i 
it as such. A great white and tawny bE 
floated over the crags and the wild cry ¢ 
again, penetrating and insistent. A bw 
of feathers flapped suddenly on top o 
rock, and there a young eagle sat voic; 
his wild-cry every time his parents circled + 
crags. \ 

It began to rain and the track was slippe| 
There was more thunder and the lightni|) 
flickered all round. We reached the police pj 
half-way down the pass and then, throu 
mountain torrents pouring over the track all) 
with the truck bouncing over the rocks, we ¢| 
down to the level of the storm and the s 
opened ilke a sluice gate. We eventually ¢ 
back to Underberg, thanks to Alexande 
almost uncanny driving. He uses the pass d 
and night throughout the seasons. But fi 
Basutos were killed next day with their poni 
as the track had slid into the valley below in 
shower of mud and rocks. We were the last | 
the traffic to get through as the storm w 
breaking up the track behind us. 


THE CHIEF OF THE DISTRICT WHERE THE AUTHOR FISHED AND A GROUP : 
OF BASUTOS WITH THE AUTHOR’S DRIVER AND FISHING COMPANION 


) X\HERE is a great deal of prejudice against 
|| cutting turf. Whether all of it is well 
founded is another matter. Of course it 
ssible to abuse such a practice. It is possible 
~ ake turf too often from a field with an 
) dy shallow topsoil. But then, most of the 
» nal and accepted farm operations are sub- 
to abuse and almost anything done to excess 
|ultimately lead to ruin. Eating only rice 
ding or drinking only gin proves this theory 
well in other matters than farming. In 
» ‘tice few people take turf more than. once 
/ 0 one field in a lifetime. 
It seems that turf cutters of a generation 
0 ago gave the business a bad name by taking 
sly very thick turves. Then, turves with 2 ins. 
Snore of topsoil were quite common. Modern 
»ctice, dictated as usual by economic factors, 
yo take very thin turves. A typical working 
jis illustrated in this article, and it can be 
that the soil thickness is not so great as the 
| joint of a man’s index finger. A standard 
jf measures 3 ft. by 1 ft. Thick turves by 
»dern standards may weigh 20 to 25 lb. apiece, 
1: a more usual turf of this sort will weigh 
but 12 lb. when reasonably dry. This is why 
|f-cutters to-day like thin turves; they can 
d more to the ton. Two hundred thin ones 
igh the same as one hundred thick ones. 
» Now it cannot seriously be contended that 
+» removal of 4 in. of topsoil is the end of all 
"mus and the beginning of calamity, especially 
‘the money receipts of the operation are 
- voted to farming. Really good fescue turf is 
rd to find on ordinary farms, but second- or 
ird-rate ryegrass swards that are in demand 
local authorities and suburban gardeners 
‘ually bring in £50 to £70 per acre. 
) One of the main snags from the farmer’s 
\bint of view is the considerable mess that con- 
‘actors’ lorries, sometimes towed from the 
j:Id by tractors in mid-winter, can make of his 
\teways. But apart from this the turf men will 
‘obably not worry him. They will go quietly 
1 with their work: preparing the grass by gang 
lowing, then marking out, lifting and carrying 
ff all with their own labour and their own 
iachinery and transport. Rather like barley, 
f{ which it is traditionally said that when it 
doks ready you should come back to cut it in 
: fortnight, a turf field takes a long time to clear 
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USING THE TURFING IRON. (Right) “TURF-CUTTERS TO-DAY LIKE THIN TURVES; THEY CAN 
LOAD MORE TO THE TON” 
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THE THREE STAGES OF TURF-CUTTING. 
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IS TURF-CUTTING BAD FARMING? 


By MICHAEL HOLDEN 
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Marking 


out the turves with a home-made 


marker (right) and lifting and stacking them 


—perhaps twice as long as you think it might 
do. The acreage is always disappointing, too. 
A field which is, say, five acres on the map may 
yield only three acres of cut turf when allowance 
has been made for rough and un-liftable patches. 
Cutting and lifting go on almost all the year 
round, except for periods of extreme weather in 
either summer or winter. 

What should happen after the removal of 
turf? Is any special treatment called for? Those 
who have any doubts about the removal of 
humus could easily set them at rest by building 
humus once again with a cocksfoot and white- 
clover ley. Elhott demonstrated at Clifton Park 


in the last century that nothing builds humus 
quicker than cocksfoot. Others will not come 
to grief with a “carry on as before’ policy, 
making perhaps a rather better than usual con- 
tribution from the dung heap or the fertiliser 
bag. The subsequent crop is invariably quite 
up to standard, and neighbours who have 
watched the turf removal usually admit surprise 
at the success of the following crop. 

For those who may contemplate sowing a 
ley specially for turfing the following notes may 
be of interest :— 

It takes at least three years to produce a 
turf sufficiently close-knit to enable it to be cut. 
Younger leys tend to fall apart 
when lifted, but much depends 
on the type of soil, what is in 
the grass mixture and how 
it is managed. Producing 
the finest quality would be 
uneconomic from a farmer’s 
point of view, as it would be 
entirely composed of dwarf 
grasses and virtually unpro- 
ductive. But a compromise 
ley giving fair agricultural 
production for grazing and 
silage would be along the fol- 
lowing lines: 20 lb. S.59 Red 
Fescue, 20 lb. S.23 Perennial 
Ryegrass, 4 lb. Rough Stalked 
Meadow Grass, 4 lb. Smooth 
Stalked Meadow Grass: total 
48 lb. per acre. A heavy seed 
rate, direct re-seeding in spring 
or late mid-summer. Treat- 
ment: in rotation (a) graze, 
(0) top off or gang mow, (Cc) 
silage. 

The meadow grasses are 
included with the intention of 
knitting the turf, and the 
creeping red fescue will also 
thicken and spread quickly. 
The S.23 will produce bulk 
for silage and grazing. The 
resulting turf will be highly 
saleable: it will not be in the 
bowling - green class, but 
better than average, and it 
will be likely to command a 
better price. 

Illustrations : John Jackson. 
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there are two mural paintings, which were 

capable of reproduction after careful obser- 
vation in humid conditions. The one illustrated 
(Fig. 1) measures 5 ft. 6 ins. by 3 ft. 3 ins. and 
was copied by Miss Mabel Wickham. It revealed 
features of considerable interest. 

The house shown in the painting is typical 
of the domestic architecture of the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries, with a formal garden 
characteristic of those in vogue before the land- 
scape-gardening movement began, and figures in 
the dress of the Queen Anne period. The method 
used in the painting indicates the application of 
flat washes in oil colours, rather as a house- 
painter of the day might have used them, but 
the unknown artist evinces knowledge of per- 
spective and an appreciation of light and shade 
and of the local landscape. 

It would seem that the artist produced 
the environs of some house of his acquaintance. 


[ a hotel at Chepstow, Monmouthshire, 


1.—COPY OF A MURAL PAINTING IN A HOTEL AT CHEPSTOW, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
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A MURAL BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


By MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


The painting presents the back of the house 
and the plan is straightforward, logical and 
dignified, without extravagance or affectation. 
A lawn finely shorn and broad gravel walks 
were much admired at the time the artist 
painted, and the house has rectangular lawns 
with four small trees, one at each corner, and 
canal in the middle. The lawns are divided with 
symmetry by ample paths, the whole made 
beautiful by orderliness. An avenue frames 
the lawns and canals. Avenues at that time, 
restrained to preserve uniform height, were 
usually very long and the aim was to keep them 
regular and smooth, so that they made a great 
green wall. It should be noted that in the 
painting of the trees in this avenue a know- 
ledge of light and shade is shown, for the line of 
trees to the right, where the sun’s rays fall, has 
been laid in far more lightly than that to the 
left, yet no cast shadows from the latter are 
allowed to obscure the gravel paths! 
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flanked by ornamental iron-work, with bs 
trade to left and right, leads to a fine door jj 
a fanlight. To the left of the door there is a | 
standing in dress of the Queen Anne period.| . 
Who was this unknown artist, and yj 
country house and grounds did he depict | 
would be pleasant to think that he showed} 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the buil¢ 
in which he painted, for instance Piercefil 
which can be seen from the windows of the he 
In the hope that the earlier history of. { 
estate (now occupied by Chepstow race-cov i 
and its owners may come to light, some acca) 
is given of its later history. 
Wales was in process of being discovere is 
a romantically beautiful area in the 1740s, | 
conditions remained primitive. A glazed Wi) 
window was considered tO} eyed ‘piece | | 
magnificence,.’” Interest in people and _plalj 
over the Welsh border continued to grow 4 
“parties of pleasure’ were formed to ti) 


— eh. 


It was evidently painted in Queen Anne’ 


reign and may show Piercefield, a house in Chepstow, before it was rebuilt 


The type of country, the contours, the trees 
suggest to the mind the Wye Valley, near 
Chepstow, with bends in the river and hills, 
such as there are. The big river and bridge re- 
mind one that in a letter from Miss Morrison 
to William Shenstone, from which there is 
quotation later in this article, the writer re- 
marked both on the great height of the bridge 
over the Wye and on the full tide which flows 
under it. The trees seem to have been over- 
painted in a more sophisticated style of a later 
date, after the desire for the Picturesque had 
evolved. The eight birds in the sky appear to 
be those found in the area of the artist’s obser- 
vation—and it is certain that he had watched 
them often. They are, from left to right, pigeon, 
plover, magpie, seagull, rook, heron, lark and 
peacock. Though their proportions are wrong, 
the character and movement of each species have 
been caught and expressed with vitality. In the 
placing of these birds, as of the greyhound and 
of the human figures, considerable perspicacity 
is shown. 


The water in the canals bore ducks and 
swans and in one pond there were fish, and so 
the artist put them in and supplied a fisherman. 
In the figures there is the hint of a story, for 
a posturing gentleman appears to be paying 
court to a lady, while the figures in the fore- 
ground (the lady’s parents?) affect indifference 
by turning to look out to the distant country. 
A female figure is just entering the house. The 
fashionable details shown in the dresses are 
charming—as is their colour. 

The small round hill on the left of the house 
has, quite clearly, a light on it to show travellers 
who arrived after dark the way in between 
cottage and stables. This is certainly a work 
which, though obviously by an _ untutored 
painter, has one thing in common with the work 
of the great ones: it creates a little world in 
which the spectator entirely believes. It shows 
naiveté that is completely delightful. 

The other smaller wall painting at Chep- 
stow depicts a town house, not unlike some of 
those in Bath. A semi-circular flight of steps, 


visitors from Bath to view the beauties of thi) 
Wye. Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Morris, of Pierce} 
field, were caught up in the landscape- gardening 
craze, and those with similar enthusiasms wen), 
to see their fine views. Robert Dodsley, pub 
lisher and’ playwright, and Joseph Spence} 
author of Polymetis and of Anecdotes, visitec|) 
them in 1759, and the former wrote of the) 
beauties of the place to Shenstone with great} 
feeling and included Spence’s account. Mr. andj 
Mrs. Morris had been busy embellishing natural} 
beauties and making “elegant improvements.” 
They were among Shenstone’ s summer visitors} 
at the Leasowes, and went to see the delights of} ; 
his ferme ornée. 
Miss Morrison, a young Bath friend off 
Shenstone, went to Piercefield in 1760 and) 
she wrote to him an account of her experi- 
ences so delightful that it is impossible to resist) 
quoting from it. ‘“Be it known unto you then thati), 
last Wednesday Morning, we all four (you know}, 
our party) got into a Coach at six o’clock, and} 
drove at no slow Rate, for we got to Bristol at 
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ht. There we were met by a Gentleman and a 
|dy from the Hot-well, as wild and whimsical 
/ ourselves; we are all of a Spinning, I can tell 
‘a. We just took a Bit of Breakfast at Bristol, 
Jd then made the best of our Way to Aust, 
}> old Passage over to Wales; there we dined, 
jd then, after driving a long way over the 
“+ ))cks, amongst Sea-weed, and I can’t tell what, 
+ th some Difficulty we got into a Stable, in 
“ich we were to cross the Water—A Stable! 
) thinks I hear you say—Why yes, in Truth, 
“od Sir; for pray what can one better compare 
|) Thing to, that was littered from one End to 
Be other with dirty Straw, and filled with as 
any Horses as People? Oh, we went most 
' ciably over, Horses, Coach, and ourselves, all 
\ gether: this, however, was the worst of the 
argain, all the best was to come. 

» “When we arrived in Wales, we just took a 
e ittle refreshment, and then drove to Chepstow, 
i markable for the great Height of its Bridge, 
“Jie Tide rising higher by some Degrees there 
“an in any Part of the three Kingdoms. At this 
lace we were to sleep, so we went to the best 
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i 
jan to get Accommodations. These secured, we 
jiade the’ best of our Way to Persfield, the 
jrat of Mr. Morris; and such a place, for the 
ariety and Beauty of its Prospects, I never 
ww. Miss Morrison and two of the party set off 


we the gardens, “‘seven miles round’’ and to 
fe 
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jee the “principal Prospects. To attempt 
sscribing them is impossible, at least to do it 
fith Justice to their Merit, yet, though unequal 
9 the task, I must say something. The Gardens 
fc situated on the Rocks, I cannot call them 
he Banks, of the River Wye, and cut into 
Nalks, in themselves excessively beautiful, but 
lhe superior Beauty of the Views they command, 
fo entirely engrosses the Eye, that they can be 
ety little heeded.”’ They saw the Lover’s Leap, 
jwent back to the house, ate a “‘Bit of Cake’”’ and 
irank “a Glass of Wine” and returned to Chep- 
jtow “spending as laughable an evening as 
jpould be desired, (I have before told you, we 


lwere all of a Spinning).” 
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HEDGE-SPARROW flew between the 
; gooseberry bushes and vanished into the 

wood. Even though it was not yet half- 
past three in the afternoon the eye could 
‘Scarcely follow it, for the light was draining fast. 
‘The bird was as hard to see as a bat. 
a These strange little humble birds, mis- 
mamed hedge-sparrows—for they are not spar- 
‘rows—are the first heralds of spring. As soon 
as the green buds on the gooseberry bushes 
become prominent their simple sudden songs 
enliven the drab days. 
| It is a short step to the farm lane which 
leads to the thorns. Wan puddles reflected the 
sky as dull as dry pebbles, and my rubber boots 
slipped on the cheesy Midland clay. The sky was 
so uniform in tone that there was no indication of 
the sun’s position, and there was little colour any- 
where, for the glory of autumn was far away. 
Only here and there, against the purplish grey 
thorns, was a rope of wild bryony berries, sinister 
in their brightness and ignored by birds. 
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Another hundred yards and the thorns 
were reached. This is a narrow belt of black- 
thorn and hawthorn which is now twenty or 
thirty feet in height and very thick in places. It 
is a favourite fox covert, and pheasants and 
wood-pigeons delight in sleeping there, as 
I rarely disturb them. 

A narrow path traverses its entire length, 
winding here and there with the thorns coming 
up on either hand like a wall. Big ash trees 
tower up, and some small oaks which must be 
Sixty or seventy years old. Their lower boughs 
retain their dead leaves as sturdily as the 
beeches because even the strongest winds can- 
not penetrate here. The pheasants love these 
lower boughs for roosting. 

The path itself is mossy. In the spring the 
woodland song-thrushes come to gather this 
moss for their nests. These song-thrushes I like 
to think as great lovers of woodland, and they 
build very large mossy nests up in the 
blackthorns, which are nearly always robbed 
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2.—ENGRAVING OF 1801 SHOWING PIERCEFIELD AS REBUILT BY SIR JOHN 
SOANE IN 1792 


The New Bath Guide of 1782 took up the 
praise of Piercefield, and visitors were advised 
to see it. Subsequent editions repeated the 
advice and extolled the scene that filled “‘the 
beholder with the most ravishing admiration— 
the tasteful but improvident Valentine Morris, 
was the projector of this Arcadia.’”’ The old 
house had fallen into ruins by 1792, and was 
replaced by the present stone building, by Sir 


= By DENYS 
by the jays, jackdaws and magpies in late April 
and May. At that time all the feathered rogues 
have a harvest festival of egg-stealing. Curiously 
enough, later in the summer they do not steal 
eggs so much, possibly because there is more 
abundant food and the foliage is thicker. 

Now if I looked closely at this path, as 
a Red Indian or a native tracker would, I could 
see that it was worn as regularly as a highway 
by many little feet. Down the middle strip of 
moss and sward was a darker narrow line per- 
haps five inches wide. Badgers, foxes, rats, 
mice, pheasants (stalking cautiously) and a few 
rabbits use it every day and night. 

I rejoiced to see a few rabbit scratches once 
again and tell-tale “‘currants’’ on the moss. 
A little farther on was a large horse mushroom 
growing in the shade of the thorns. I was inter- 
ested to see that a fox had used this for his 
convenience; he must have propped himself 
upon it as if it were a shooting stick, for the 
“sign’’ was coiled neatly at the centre. 
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This winter the starlings have taken to 
roosting in the thorns—the first year they have 
done so. These coarse and dirty birds seem to 
change their winter roosts from year to year. 
Those using the thorns are few in number, per- 
haps four or five hundred altogether. 

By the time I reached my pigeon ambush, 
which is within range of the tall ash trees and 
the oaks, I could hear and see the compact 
squadrons of starlings wheeling and playing 
against the drab sky. They passed overhead 
with a rush and a whirr, almost the sound made 
by the passage of a shell, a sort of fluttering, 
tearing noise. Beyond that occasional distur- 
bance it was still: everywhere that sombre 
tranquillity which is so typical of the end of 
a winter’s day in Britain. 

The fallen wet leaves of the thorns smelt 
sweetly, and along the narrow path through the 
covert a faint mist was hanging. I had not been 
there for more than a quarter of an hour, keeping 
still, when I suddenly saw a fox coming 


John Soane, which is now also in ruins. It is 
shown as it was in 1801 in Fig. 2. 

I hope that some reader will be able to 
supply the history of the house and gardens of 
Piercefield before 1740, and that the information 
will make it clear that the unknown artist of the 
Chepstow mural painting depicted an early 
lay-out of the gardens later improved by Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris. 


WATKINS-PITCHFORD 


towards me down the green mossy track. It 
came slowly, trotting like a dog, until it was 
within thirty yards of me. Then it stopped and 
looked directly towards my ambush behind my 
barricade of thorn. 

Its ears were spread wide like a jackal’s; 
indeed, it reminded me very much of a small red 
jackal. But there was something a little different 
about this fox, for it had a leather collar with 
bright metal studs round its neck. I knew then 
that this was the tame fox which has been 
plaguing the district ever since late summer. It 
was hand-reared by a farmer six miles away, 
and escaped. At first it showed no fear of man. 
Sometimes, when sticks were thrown at it, it 
would catch them in its mouth and play with 
them. On the estate farm within five minutes’ 
walk of my house it severely mauled a gander 
which attempted to defend its goslings. 

Then the hunt came. Several cubs were 
killed, but none wore a collar. 


* * 


That little figure in the path stood as if 
carved in painted wood, very white on the chest 
and with a surprisingly fine bushy brush, black 
muzzle, dark eyes, dark ears and red-brown coat. 

I gave a low whistle. The fox’s head sank 
a little, like a cat watching a mouse stirring in 
the grass. Then it swung round and vanished 
sideways into the thorns. I heard a blackbird 
scolding and a moment later the violent “‘cock- 
cocking”’ of a pheasant startled from the briars. 

Down the ride the mist thickened and the 
starlings began to drop down into the branches 
overhead, their smooth shiny bodies as thin as 
snakes, for they were suspicious. A few field- 
fares dropped in too: “Chucka-chuck! Chucka- 
chuck-chuck!’’—a real winter sound. 

I thought of my little red-coated fox, of the 
eventful night before him, each minute an 
adventure, with every sense guarding his bright 
life. Joy certainly, the joy of living, the sweet 
wild scents of his world of wood and field, no 
awareness of to-morrow, and certainly no sad- 
ness for him, only the burning, vital minute. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF SHRUBS | 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


OW is the time to add more 
N decorative plants to dull 

parts of the garden. Bare 
ground, perhaps occupied to a 
slight extent by bulbs or other 
trivia, is just an invitation to 
weed invasion. 

Modern close-planting tech- 
niques make use of the natural 
deterrent effects of a dense coy- 
ering of flowering shrub branches 
to prevent the necessity for 
weeding work ever arising. Thus, 
by adding plants of a certain 
type to the garden, we may 
actually lessen the maintenance 
work required. I have in mind, 
particularly, those thin plant- 
ings, which are often seen at the 
ends of beds, where a solid ever- 
green effect of low bushy char- 
acter would provide a very great 
improvement. On limy soils, 
where the choice of effectively 
flowering evergreens is much 
restricted, we can employ silver- 
bush (Senecio laxifolius), rock- 
rose (cistus species) or sunrose 
(Helianthemum), regretfully 
leaving out the daphnes, owing 
to their unreliable nature. 
Raphiolepis, a charming dense 
evergreen with very fragrant 
white flowers at midsummer, 
unfortunately needs a warm spot 
sheltered completely from north 
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RHODODENDRON BLUE DIAMOND, WHICI)” 
LOOKS WELL TOWARDS THE MIDDLE OF , 
CLOSELY-PLANTED SHRUB BORDER.  Suej 
shrubs improve the dull corners of a garden, and shoul] 


be planted in mild moist weather between Novembe| 
and the end of March 1, 


or north-east winds, or it would be among the firs 
choices. Mexican orange (Choisya ternata), another ever) 
green with fragrant white flowers, needs almost the sam} 
conditions if it is to do well. 

As regards the rock-roses, thes: vary greatly in) 
quality. I would put Cistus lusitanicus decumbens, whicl\) 
we might call the perpetual rock-rose, an easy first amony| 
the rock-roses for garden value; it is a handsome dens¢ 
bushy evergreen that is almost always in flower. Secong| 
place would go to C. obtusifolius, the cushion rock-rose 
which makes a stout pouffe of paler evergreen leaves} 
covered with smaller white flowers lacking the fine maroor| } 
blotches-worn by C. lusitanicus decumbens. } 

Of the tall rock-roses C. eyprius is by far the in 
long-lived and effective, with large maroon-spotted white!” 
flowers over a fairly long season; but I would, on the whole} 
prefer the delightful lower-growing hybrid Silver Pink, the] 
crinkly flowers of which are of a pale Tyrian rose colou 
The hebes, or shrubby veronicas, like so many lime-} 
tolerating evergreen shrubs, are on the tender side, or the} 
compact neat habit of Blue Gem would make it an ideal} 
plant for a place where a solid effect is wanted. 

Shrub plantings fail for various reasons. Sometimes 
it is because winter-flowering species are put into beds} 
where spring, midsummer and late summer effects are} 
wanted. Plants like forsythias, wintersweet, cotoneasters, | 
winter honeysuckles or Viburnum fragrans are passengerts| 
that spoil the display beds all the summer. They should| 
always be planted by themselves as a separate feature. 

By and large the chief cause of shrub beds failing to} 
surpass the old ‘herbaceous border will be found to be the} 
inclusion either of ineffective varieties of fine species or of} 
even the best varieties of poor species. Even a limy soil} 
in a frost hole need not drive one so far as to have to make} 
use of such dowdy things as Spivaea menziesii Triumphans, 
aucubas or Deutzia scabra. But even when the most 
effective sorts are exclusively used, care must be taken to: 
keep plants of the same size and vigour together as neigh-’ 
bours. Otherwise close-boskage planting, instead of pro- | 
viding a harmonious mound of mingled embroidered } 
foliages, is unbalanced by larger, taller-growing types } 
cutting off the light from their neighbours. 

As front-rank plants helianthemums, Scotch heaths, 
dwarf genistas and lithospermum Heavenly Blue all 


CLEMATIS MRS. CHOLMONDELEY, WHICH IS EFFECTIVE AMONG THE 
TALLEST SHRUBS IN THE MIDDLE OF A BED mingle happily. For the second ranks evergreen azaleas, 
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mista lydia, G. hispanica, 
\stus obtusifolius, Halimium 
| ymoides and Berberis stenc 
ylla coccinea are all of a size 
» jirther in one may associat 


\vifolius, Cistus lusitanicus 
> i cumbens, rhododendrons 
Jizabeth, Nutmeg or Blue 


jiamond, Hydrangea macro- 
‘ila, roses, Philadelphus 
Nelle Etoile, Hypericum Hid- 
tte and Spanish broom. In 
|\e highest middle portions of 
"| bed hardy hybrid rhododen- 
rons, Viburnum tomentosum, 


‘\emsta virgata, Hydrangea 
jwuculata praecox or flori- 
mda, Cotinus coggygria 


|romhout, Cistus cyprius and 
‘\ther robust types grow well 
‘}ogether. 

Among all these boskages 
jae thrusters—shrubs « that 
row best.spearing up through 
/ywer denser sorts—can be in- 
falled as breaks of level 
mong the second-rank shrubs. 
lree peonies and floribunda 
‘joses are particularly health- 
‘jal and decorative grown in 
his way. Similarly the large- 
jlowered hybrid clematis may 
ye worked in among the cen- 
ral tallest shrubs with admir- 
ible effect. A hardy hybrid 
|hododendron seems to make 
|. particularly good host and 
jloes not suffer any real harm 
 tself. 

With these basic princi- 
sles in mind one may go 
steadily about the improvement of the plantings 
as favourable weather allows. One of the old 
jhard-to-kill fallacies is the idea that shrubs 
should always be planted in early autumn 
or late spring. Actually this only leads to 
unripe plants suffering a severe shock when dug 
up in the nurseries, sorted and packed, and then 
finally planted, in a grievous condition, by the 
owner. 


arn) 


If these plants had been allowed to 
ripen off properly, drop their leaves naturally 


and harden up in November, the result would be 
much better, as such hard dormant plants can 
withstand the operation without harm. 

Mild moist weather may occur at any time 
between November and the end of March and it 
is better to plant under these conditions than at 
any arbitrary date. When moving plants about 
one’s own garden it is desirable only to avoid 
periods of cold drying east wind if possible. 
Even under these conditions no harm results if 


A SHRUB FOR THE CENTRAL PART OF A BED, VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM 


care is taken to keep all exposed roots covered 
all the time with wet sacking. 

When shrubs arrive from a nursery pro- 
perly packed up the worst place to put them is 
indoors in a warm dry place. They should be 
left out in the open as they are or, better, care- 
fully heeled in so that the roots are well covered 
with loose moist soil over which some straw or 
bracken may be added in periods of frosty 
weather. 


“I WOULD PUT CISTUS LUSITANICUS DECUMBENS AN EASY FIRST AMONG THE ROCK ROSES FOR GARDEN VALUE.” 
(Right) PEONY, WHICH LOOKS WELL THRUSTING UP THROUGH LOWER DENSER SHRUBS 
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VICTORIAN SEMI-PRECIOUS JEWELLERY 4 | 


By ERNLE BRADFORD 


leader-writer of the Morning Chronicle wrote: 

“Ours is an age of transition; we are in the midst 
of the breaking up of the ‘great deep of the past, and we 
are perhaps struggling a ‘ter a wider and more distinct 
range of truth. .... It may be that we are on the way to 
re- -construction after the deluge. But ours is certainly a 
chaotic period. The Exhibition shows that we are most 
skilful mimics—that we know how to reprint classics— 
that we can restore everything. But what do we 
create?” 

There was truth in his remarks, as any student of the 
period will readily confess, but it is particularly interesting 
that even in 1851, at the nadir of Victorian taste, there 
were men with sufficient clear-sightedness and judgement 
to see that not all was well with Victorian design and crafts- 
manship. Curiously, it was the minor craft of jewellery 
which suffered less from the deterioration of standards 
during the 19th century than any other. When the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle asked “‘But what do we 
create?’’ he was thinking with despair, perhaps, of such 
monstrosities as the Kenilworth buffet, of vulgar 
tea-sets and of saccharine-sweet statuary. Victorian 
jewellery craftsmen, on the other hand, managed 
to create a wealth of finely executed and elegant 
pieces. There was vulgarity, of course, in many of 
the larger and more important pieces, but in the 
sphere of semi-precious jewellery the ordinary working 
jeweller produced articles of which no age need feel 
ashamed. 


Ro ecaer yr the Great Exhibition of 1851 the 


2.—AN ASSORTMENT OF TYPICAL VICTORIAN 
PIECES. It includes a cameo necklace finely mounted 
in gold and a necklace with matching ear-clips 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The reason that jewellery was 
less affected by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion than any other of the crafts was 
the fact that jewellery-making in the 
precious metals could not be mechan- 
ised, in the same way as, for instance, 
wood-working could be. Then, as 
to-day, a brooch or'a pair of ear-clips, 
made in gold and set with precious or 
semi-precious stones, had to be worked, 
pierced, mounted and set by hand. So 
fine aid precise is the craft that there 
is still no substitute for the trained 
human hand and eye. 

The term semi-precious needs a 
little clarification. It does not refer to 
the costume or fashion jewellery, which 
is mass-produced and set with pastes 
or marcasites in gilt or plated base 
metals. A semi-precious stone is any 
gemstone which does not belong to the 
great quadrumvirate of the diamond, 
the ruby, the emerald and the sapphire. 
It is only an artificial distinction of 
rarity, combined with 
high value, which separates these 
four stones from the many others 
almost equally beautiful, such as the 
amethyst, the topaz, the peridot and 
the garnet. 

The shops of dealers in second- 
hand and antique jewellery still contain 
trays glistening with Victorian pieces 
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1—PORTRAIT OF MADAME INES MOITESSIER BY INGRES, IN TH) 


She is wearing a parure of bodice-brooch, bracelet an} 
ring of cabochon stones (probably garnets) and a coloured stone bracelet 


consequent * 


country where the aristocracy had suffered 


made of silver or gold, and set with semi 
precious stones. These pieces have survivell_ 
because their intrinsic value was never higi)~ 
enough to warrant breaking them up an 
resetting them. The fact that they we 
never very expensive is no reason for despisin}~ 
them. The intelligent collector and studen} 
can still find some of the most exquisité| 
examples of fine filigree gold work, delica 
mounting and choice arrangements of ston 
among necklaces, brooches and bracelets whicl} 
are still—despite a steady rise in value—pricec | 
at under £25. 

What was the reason for this proliferatior} 
of semi-precious jewellery during the Victorian} 
era? There is no single answer to this question} 
but the main reason was undoubtedly the rise of) i; 
a prosperous bourgeoisie, that large and power-|}" 
ful Victorian middle class which had money tol) 
spend, and which copied the upper classes in} 
their love of glitter and display. The middle-}) 
class Victorian wife could not, perhaps, emulate} 
the diamonds and the pearls of the wealthy}, 
aristocracy, but there was no reason why she} 
should not have amethysts and opals, or tourma-}) 
lines and fresh-water pearls. Such a class 
created an immense demand for semi-precious } 
jewellery. | 

Another reason for the widespread use of | 
these lesser gemstones was that England still 
looked to France for the lead in fashion, and } 
France—even after the Restoration—was a 
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Jmpoverishment. It was true that French 
jashions reacted against the simplicity and 
\joverty of the early-19th-century jewellery of 
jhe Revolutionary period, but—despite the 
jimpress Eugenie’s attempts to revive the 
‘\plendours of the past—the Court in general 
sould not afford the lavish display which had 
‘marked the courts of Louis XIV and Louis XV. 
A third influence was exerted by the 
tevived classicism of the period—a classicism 
stemming largely from the discovery of Greco- 
‘Roman art forms at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and reiforced later in the century by the 
Jepoch-making finds of Herr Schliemann in the 
)Aegean. The effect of these various discoveries 
was to be found in the popularity of mosaic 
work, of cameos and intaglios, and of intricate 
|gold work. These were all aspects of the 
jeweller’s craft which called for great skill, but 
not for the monumental massing of precious 
stones. Bright stones, however, and elegant 
| settings were essential. 
From 1870 onwards trade with South 
| ‘America formed a large part of the London and 
Parisian jeweller’s business, and again the 
| colour-loving Latins contributed to the popu- 
larity of semi-precious stones. They preferred 
exotic displays and arrangements of colour to 
| the somewhat cold classicism of the diamond. 
|The discovery of the great opal mines in Aus- 
| tralia gave yet another impetus—and in England 
| especially—towards the use of colourful stones 
in airy, delicate settings. 
: One of the most popular of all 19th-century 
‘stones was the amethyst, birthstone of those 
born in February, with its delicate colour-range 
from purple down to pale llac. The amethyst 
was particularly fashionable in the last quarter 
of the century. Usually step-cut, or trap-cut, 
with the facets lying in the long inclined planes 
that bring out its colour, the amethyst was an 
ideal stone for the viviéve necklace. These 
rivierves, which were fashionable for either day 
or evening wear, were necklaces composed of a 
row of large single stones, inconspicuously 
mounted, and depending for their attraction on 
the colour and quality of the stones. Important 
vivieves were set with diamonds in silver, or the 
new metal platinum. Most of these have been 
broken up over the years, but the semi-precious 
viviere set with amethysts or topazes has 
survived, 

Peridot, Alexandrite, tourmaline, spinel 
and garnet were other colourful stones which 
were found particularly suitable for brooches 
and bracelets. The Victorians evolved some 
extremely fanciful brooches in which the play of 
colours was well realised. Naturalistic designs 
were popular from the 1860s onwards. A report 
by a jewellery craftsman to the Society of Arts 
on the designs and styles shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 gives one an idea of the 


—AN AMBER LOCKET WITH GOLD CHASING. 
WITH ALMANDINE GARNETS IN GOLD 
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prevailing fashions: ‘‘The harmonising of colours 
was especially to be noticed. There were several 
imitations of birds, suitable either for brooches 
or for ornaments in the hair. The best was a 
peacock with spread tail, each eye in the 
feathers being set with an emerald. A small 
lyre-bird from the same maker was also excel- 
lent. There were some butterflies very 
nicely made and set, and I noticed several 
beetles as secret watches, the head being set 
with diamonds, the body a well-cut carbuncle 
(cabochon garnet), the wings enamelled a nice 
bright amber colour.” 

Beetles, butterflies and birds provided 
exactly the type of motif in which semi-precious 
stones could best be displayed. Small rose-cut 
diamonds were often used to give the pieces a 


sparkle, but the dominant feature was 
almost invariably the arrangement of lesser 
gemstones. 


The opal, which has a colour range from a 
pale moony glow to a jet-black shot with fiery 
lights (the incomparable fire opal), owed its 
appearance on the Victorian scene to the 
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(Right) 4.-LATE-VICTORIAN BROOCH SET 
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richness of the new Australian 
mines. It was widely employed by 
the Victorian jeweller—sometimes 
to form the body of a bird or’ butter- 
fly brooch, at others in matched 
series for necklaces and bracelets. 
It seems strange that some people 
are still superstitious about this 
lovely stone, for there is no reason 
either in fact or fiction to account 
for its bad reputation. It is true 
that there is an ill-omened opal in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Anne of Geterstein, 
but this seems to be the only refer- 
ence in literature—and how many 
people to-day have even read this 
book? One fact about the opal 
which the buyer should be aware of 
is that the stone is sensitive to 
changes of temperature, and is liable 
to contract and expand slightly. It 
is always wise to examine the set- 
tings of old opal jewellery—and par- 
ticularly claw settings—to see that 
the stone is: firmly secured. 

Rock crystal was quite often 
used by the Victorian jeweller, and 
a favourite method was to carve it 
into a heart to be suspended round 
the neck on a black velvet ribbon. 
One of the noblest of the diamond 
substitutes, rock crystal should 
never be confused. with paste. The 
word rhinestone, often nowadays applied to 
paste, is a complete misnomer when so used. 
The true rhinestone is a kind of colourless 
quartz and was often used during the 19th 
century in the same way as crystal. 

Aquamarines, bloodstones, sardonyx, peri- 
dot, lapis-lazuli, turquoise and garnet—the 
Victorian jeweller ransacked the earth’s Alad- 
din’s cave to find colourful stones. Garnets, 
whether faceted or cut en cabochon (carbuncle), 
were among the favourites. The rich, port-wine 
red of the almandine garnet was enhanced. by 
the brilliant-cut and, when massed in a necklace 
or pendant, often achieves an effect which more 
expensive stones fail to do. 

The amateur of gems and jewellery can be 
guided in collecting only by his own good sense 
and taste. One thing to remember is that the 
finer the setting so, almost invariably, the finer 
the stone. The Victorians lavished some of 
their most exquisite filigree gold work on stones 
like the topaz and the amethyst—work that has 
a degree of delicacy almost without rival in the 
long history of jewellery. 


5.—_AN OUTSTANDING BROOCH BY GIULIANO, OF LONDON: ENAMELLED GOLD 
SET WITH CABOCHON GARNETS AND PEARLS. Compare with the bodice-brooch in 


Fig. 1. 


(Right) 6.—BROOCH OF ABOUT 1880 SET WITH TWO FINE PERIDOTS 
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COTLAND’S beef breeds triumphed once 
S again at the Smithfield Show, Earls Court, 
last week. In the senior classes the final 
honours went to a pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
steer, Prospect of Charterhouse Matha, shown 
by Mr. T. Mann, who farms in Cumberland, and 
in the baby beef section a Shorthorn steer, 
Westdrums Fernando, bred and exhibited by 
Boots Farms at Brechin, Angus, was an out- 
standing winner. It is some years since we have 
seen at Smithfield a better display of Shorthorn 
early-maturing quality than was given by this 
little steer and the reserve, Basildon Romance, 
bred and exhibited by Mr. G. M. Hope, of 
Pangbourne, Berkshire. The Shorthorn is pre- 
eminent as an improver when crossed with 
cattle that are not too good by beef standards 
and these two youngsters proved again that 
the breed is holding its own well. 

The championship judge, Mr. Robert 
Adam, of Newhouse of Glamis, thoroughly 
understands Aberdeen and Shorthorn animals. 
He breeds them himself and he is well proved as 
a judge both in this country and in the Argen- 
tine. Indeed, so well do Argentine breeders 
think of his skill that they have invited him to 
judge there five years running to fix in their 


THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS GROUP THAT 
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CHAMPIONS AT THE SMITHFIELD SHOW — 


By ANTHONY HURD 


Midlands and south of England. In districts 
which have become predominantly dairying, 
Hereford bulls are being used for crossing to pro- 
vide farmers with another string and give them 
an outlet in the beef market. In view of the 
large number of overseas visitors who come to 
the Smithfield Show this breed needs to show its 
top form here as well as at the Royal Show. 
Even so, the two Herefords which won breed 
honours this year, Messrs. P. E. and T. F. 
Bradstock’s Free Town Mortimer, a steer just 
under two years old which weighed 14 cwt., 
and Bounds Jubilee from the herd of Messrs. H. 
Weston and Sons, which is in the same age class, 
showed what the breed can do. 

I thought the Devons were better than in 
some recent years. They did not make the 
weight of the Herefords: the Devon champion, 
Mr. A. E. Payne’s Efford Down Mac, weighed 
12 cwt. 2 qtrs. at just under 2 years 8 months, 
but it was a fine, deep, even-fleshed beast, such 
as butchers who know the breed like. There 
was a remarkable baby heifer, Cherkley Cherry 
12, shown by Cricket Malherbie, which at just 
over 9 months weighed 6 cwt. 2 qtrs. 


WHY. EON 


WON THE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S 


CHALLENGE CUP FOR THE BEST EXHIBIT OF THREE PURE-BRED STEERS 


FROM ONE TO THREE YEARS OLD. 


(Left to right) Esthravil of Little Dean) (Brigadier 


E. R. Kewley), Prospect of Charterhouse Matha, who was also supreme champion of the Show 
(Mr. T. Mann) and Bameric of Douneside (MacRobert Farms) 


minds the type of beast best suited for their 
quality beef trade with England. Mr. Adam 
went there in 1954 and 1955, and, although he 
was not able to accept their invitation to con- 


tinue for longer, no doubt he will be very wel- 


come there again. 

Many of us round the ring watching the 
championship judging hoped that the Galloway 
steer shown by Mr. M. J. Craig, of Holmston, 
Ayr, would win through to championship 
honours, if only to mark the excellent quality of 
the Galloways in the Show. The Galloways, as 
well as the Aberdeen-Angus, have proved them- 
selves in many parts of the country as capable of 
stamping first-class beef characteristics on their 
progeny. But the Aberdeen-Angus triumphed 
in the single beast championship and also in the 
group of three beasts for which the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Challenge Cup is awarded. The win- 
ning trio were Mr. Mann’s Prospect of Charter- 
house Matha, Brigadier E. R. Kewley’s Esthravil 
of Little Dean and Bameric of Douneside from 
MacRobert Farms. Mr. Adam was evidently 
looking for good breed type, and in all his 
awards he paid full regard to pure breeding, 
which after all is the foundation of the improved 
beef stock which we have in this country to-day. 

The quality of the Herefords hardly did 
justice to the international repute of the breed 
or indeed to its virtues as a prepotent beef type, 
which is now so largely demonstrated in the 


I always enjoy seeing good Sussex cattle. 
This may not be our earliest maturing breed, but 
Sussex cattle will live hard and the cows will 
carry on to a ripe age. I have had them on the 
Wiltsh te Downs, where they proved excellent 
scavengers even to the’ point'of supplementing 
the grazing in a dry time by pulling down the 
branches of the beech trees to find some green 
fodder for themselves. Crossed with an 
Aberdeen-Angug bull, these cows will produce 
most attractive and high-quality beef stock. At 
Smithfield Messrs. A. B. and J. Long, of Wye 
Court, Ashford, Kent, won the breed honours 
with a baby steer, Harville Polly 29, of just 
under 9 months, and a 22-months steer, Pet- 
worth Glow-worm, from the Leconfield Estate 
Company, was placed reserve. 

It is always interesting to see the British 
Friesians parading as beef cattle, and in the 
under-15-months class there were some useful 
baby steers: the winner, which came from the 
Crown Estate Commissioners at Windsor, 
weighed 10 cwt. 2 qtrs.—a good achievement of 
weight for age—and handled well. The breed 
honours went to an older steer shown by Messrs. 
J. E. Bennion and Son, of Stackpole, Pembroke. 

Sheep were well to the fore, and there was 
especially keen competition this year for the 
best pen of three short-woolled lambs. Sir 
William Rootes won once again with Hampshire 
Downs from his flock at Stype, near Hungerford, 
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and Wing-Commander R, Grant-Ferris, M. f | 
had to be content with reserve honours for | 
Southdowns from Hazleton Manor, Ciena : 

Gloucestershire. 


will give lambs that are marketable off al 
mothers by midsummer or soon after at a de} 
weight of near enough 40 Ib. Until recent ye) 
the style of Southdown in this country M 
largely influenced by the demand for rams | 
New Zealand, where they work to a lighter {)_ 
lamb weight—32 to 36 lb. Romney ewes bri! 


to the compact type of Southdown produce|t}" 


uniform Canterbury lamb which butchers all 
housewives like here. by 

Unfortunately, the New Zealand mark 
for rams is now closed to British breeders b 
cause of the risk that scrapie might be intr 
duced into New Zealand by stock brought fro} 
here. We know that this risk is slight ar} 
few, if any, flocks here have the disease, bi 
there is a risk, and New Zealand, with her pr i 
eminence in fat-lamb production, is fully just! 
fied in taking every precaution. Breeders hei 
now recognise the need for guaranteeing the) 
rams, or, indeed, female stock, offered for expo: 
are free from any suspicion of infection, and th} 
Ministry of Agriculture is, I understand, c¢ 


operating in a plan to establish a register of clea] 
TH 


flocks. Little is known about scrapie. 
cause is thought to be some kind of a vir 
which attacks the brain and spinal cord and set) 


up a neurosis, the first signs of which are tha) ~ 


sheep appear excited and tremble. Then ther 
is the itching symptom which gives the diseas| 
its name. | 

In the final award for the sheep champion), 
ship of the Show, Sir William Rootes kept th: 
top honours for Hampshire Downs and th 
reserve went to Mr. David Beale, of Dummer}, 
near Basingstoke, Hampshire, for crossbred 
lambs. 
from Border Leicester x Cheviot ewes. 

It was the turn of the Welsh breed of pig 


Berkshire, 
and the reserve to Mr. 


Cambridgeshire, for a pair of Large Whites} < 


The Large White has really been transformed 
the last ten years. Bi 
shoulder have been implanted to match th 

Landrace type that the bacon curers fancy, an 


the good hams of the Large White and, so far as}) 


one can judge, \) 
retained unimpaired. The pig is an animal th 


Thundergrove, of Old Park Farm, Waltham) 


of stock. The Landrace were in strength at tel a 


Show, and winners were found from the herds off a 


3 


These were by a Hampshire Down ran] ' 


Cross, Hertfordshire, and J. F. Bomford, of}, i 


Spring Hill, near Pershore, Worcestershire. So}, 


much for the livestock side of the Show. 


The new tractors, which several of the lead-|) 


ing firms have produced this year, drew the} 
crowds and I think everyone agrees that the 
British agricultural engineering industry is on 
its toes to meet the home demand as well as the} 
export trade, which remarkably enough takes | 


the bulk of the products of British factories. |) 
There is no lack of competition between the |) 


leading makers in their new designs and the} 
refinements which modern farm mechanisation } 
demand. 
business it can. 


It was a sign of the times to see several new |} 


food-mixing plants of a type which will enable 


farmers to use their own grain as the basis for | 


Each firm is out to get all the} 


livestock rations and incorporate the many {7 


balancing ingredients in just the right propor- 
tions which are now considered necessary to 
ensure that cattle, sheep and pigs thrive to the 
utmost advantage. Some farmers who are well 
placed to grow their own grain claim that they 


are saving upwards of £5 a ton by mixing their | 


own rations. This is a big consideration with the 
prospect of hard bargaining over the price 
guarantees for pigs and eggs, let alone milk, at 
the next annual review. 


1 OT so long ago innocent visitors whom 
a NY curiosity or hope had taken to a sale of 
old silver were known to express surprise 
”) the extraordinary cheapness of everything. 
casionally one or two would catch the auc- 
jmeer’s eye, nod encouraging ly and find them- 
"ves the owners of perhaps a nice mustard- -pot 
'¢ the apparently derisory sum of £5—to dis- 
’ ver that silver in those days was sold by the 
(nce and that the thing weighed 4 oz. 9 dwt. 
owadays life is made easier “for the unitiated 
“id, though the professional probably still 
Jinks to some extent in ounces, everything is 
old “all at.” No misapprehension is possible; 
you do nod at the rostrum you do so in the full 
jnowledge of what awaits you. 
| Quite a lot does in fact await you, and 
cent years have witnessed a formidable rise 
|i price for anything which happens to be con- 
‘||dered desirable, including even those not 
, ver-distinguished products of the 1830s 
hich a mere twenty-five years ago were 
)parcely worth attention. The market—like any 
ig ‘ther market—is subject to collector’s whims 
‘nd half a dozen enthusiasts concentrating 
pon some specialised pursuit, the study of 


| 


“arly spoons for example, can send values 
| ocketing upwards within a very few years. 

The interest in quite ordinary early Vic- 
‘ orian table-silver has brought a great quantity 
' nthe market since the war, and more than one 
")xreat house has improved its finances by dis- 
\ bosing of a formidable array of weighty knives, 
"orks and spoons. Such things are all the more 
“popular in the export market if they bear 
‘the family crest. Their new owners, it is said, 


feel that they have contacts, however tenuous, 
“with the old country and particularly with the 
peerage. At the same time, in spite of inflation 
‘and the general dispersal of early silver and in 
‘spite of certain exceptional increases, I take 
) leave to doubt whether this silver has on the 
whole registered anything like the rise in price 
‘which has been so remarkable a feature with 
/certain types of pictures or furniture or with 
ceramics. 
It is of course extremely difficult to find a 
satisfactory yardstick, for, when one is discussing 
rarities, so much depends upon design, upon 
condition, upon whether the piece has in any 
'way been tampered with in the past, upon the 
| ‘marks and so on. Nor can one very well argue 
‘from what has happened with the ordinary 
(articles of commerce. To take an insignificant 
example, which none the less brought me up 
with a jolt. I happen to be particularly fond of 
/a pair of 18 ct. gold cuff-links which cost two 
guineas in 1922; an identical pair to-day costs 
17 guineas. To what a pass have we come, 


what with the price of gold, purchase tax and ~ 


all that! 


far away beyond the-western horizon, like to 
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When this can happen to so simple a thing 
as a pair of cuff-links, how on earth does one 
set a price upon something as fine and as rare 
as the Hutton cup and cover which was sold 
at Christie’s on November 17? It is a thing of 
singular beauty, in excellent condition and with 
a wonderful history. It changed hands at 
£8,000; it seems to me that if it had sold for 
£5,000 or £15,000 the only comment possible 
would be that it was well worth the money. It 
had remained in the Hutton family since, 
according to family tradition, it was given by 
Queen Elizabeth I to Elizabeth Bowes on her 
marriage to Sir Timothy Hutton in 1592. The 
Queen was the bride’s godmother. The cup 
bears the date letter for 1589, and the maker’s 
mark I.S. in monogram, thought to be that of 
John Speilman, or Spilman. This was a nice sort 
of sale, with the cup as its culmination. I hold 
against all comers the theory that of all possible 
coffee-pots the early-18th-century octagonal 
sort is the most satisfactory; the one by Joseph 
Ward, 1717, illustrated on this page, cost £460. 
Another, earlier, by Benjamin Pyne, 1707, the 
plain cylindrical kind, and rather less rubbed, 
went for £750. The two candlesticks shown 
flanking the coffee-pot were exceptionally inter- 
esting ; not that their shape was out of the way— 
square fluted column stems, the bases cast and 
chased with entwined dolphins, flowers and 
foliage—but because of the fine quality of the 
chasing, which led Mr. A. G. Grimwade, of 
Christie’s, to suggest a French origin as possible. 
They were unmarked, from their style of about 
the year 1680, and sold for £390. 

There is no accounting for taste in the 
matter of style and decoration, and I continue 
to be astonished by the large sums cheerfully 
paid for almost anything from the hand of Paul 
de Lamerie. He was a magnificent craftsman 
and one of the most successful silversmiths of 
his time—a success thoroughly well deserved— 
and his name seems to be endowed with a 
special magic in the sale room. Like a sensible 
man he followed the fashions, and no contrast 
can be greater than that between his work of the 
early 1720s and of the 1740s—the first so 
smooth and severe, the second moulded and 
chased with a myriad convolutions. A very fine 
pair of sauce-boats, stands and ladles of the 
years 1733 and 1739 registered a remarkable 
increase on the price paid for them at the Vivian 
sale in 1945—£1,020—by falling at £2,300. 
Their decorative richness can be gauged from 
the following: the sauce-boats have lion’s-mask 
and paw feet, with applied festoons of flowers 
and vines between the shaped borders and lips 
chased with shells, strapwork and trellis panels 
on a matted ground, with double scroll handles 
capped with leaves. The shaped oval stands on 
four paw feet with moulded borders chased with 
shells and foliage and the centres chased with 


OCTAGONAL COFFEE-POT OF 1717 BY JOSEPH WARD (£460), FLANKED BY 


CANDLESTICKS, 


POSSIBLY OF FRENCH ORIGIN, 


OF ABOUT 1680. £390 
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By FRANK DAVIS 


THE HUTTON CUP AND COVER. 
Traditionally given by Queen Elizabeth I to 


Elizabeth Bowes on her marriage to Sir 
Timothy Hutton in 1592. £8,000 


a band of flowers, shells and scrolls. Boats and 
stands are each engraved with a coat-of-arms in 
a Rococo cartouche. 

In short, the age of William Kent before 
the discovery of Pompeii had turned men’s 
minds towards a less luscious mode of expres- 
sion. Two examples from this sale will be suffi- 
cient to show how absurd it would be to make 
comparisons on any other ground than the 
buyer’s wish to possess a certain type of thing; 
they make nonsense of any attempt to base a 
price upon weight or other rule of thumb. A 
William and Mary plain circular punch-bowl, 
engraved with the arms of Orr of Barrowfield, 
by Robert Bruce, Edinburgh, 1692, 11 inches 
in diameter and weighing just under 44 oz., sold 
for £1,450. A large punch-bowl and cover, 
174 ins. diameter, 18 ins. high, by Benjamin 
Pyne, 1701, a magnificent example of fluting— 
altogether a most impressive piece weighing 
nearly 250 oz.—went for £1,650, as against the 
£600 in the Hearst sale in the same rooms in 
1938. 

As I have somehow drifted back into a dis- 
cussion of weights rather than of works of art 
(a singularly sordid approach) here is something 
more. While the above was being written I had 
news of a large service of forks and spoons of 
the 1830s, over 400 oz. in all, engraved with 
the monogram of Queen Adelaide—the pattern 
made specially for her which became known as 
the Queen Dowager’s pattern. This sold for £560 
on November 27. The Hutton Cup weighed 
34 oz. 17 dwts. I leave the calculation to the 
mathematicians in the sure and certain know- 
ledge that the result, even if accurate, will con- 
tribute less than nothing to an appreciation of 
the merits of good craftsmen. Better by far to 
leave the question of weights to Plantagenet 
Kings and Henry VIII, not to mention other 
burglars of silver to be melted down in an 
emergency. For a fascinating discussion of that 
subject see Charles Oman’s recent work Church 
Plate. 

Other nice things in this sale—at least I 
thought so—were a pair of William and Mary 
dinner plates with gadrooned borders, by 
Thomas Parr, 1697, which made £460 and a 
pair of table-candlesticks by John Le Sage, 1727, 
on octagonal bases and baluster stems, £300. 
And £340 was paid for a soup tureen and 
cover of 1772. 
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DUNCOMBE PARK, YORKSHIRE —II 


THE PROPERTY OF THE EARL OF FEVERSHAM 


The shares of Vanbrugh and Wakefield in designing Duncombe Park are 

discussed; the design of the formal landscape terrace is ascribed to Charles 

Bridgman and of the temples, other than Vanbrugh’s rotunda, both there 
and at Rievaulx (about 1758), to Sir Thomas Robinson 


longest of his footnotes, appended for the 
general reader to the account of his agri- 
cultural tour through the North of England 
(1771), to “the Seat of Tho. Duncombe, Esqr.” 
Although he had come on from Castle Howard, 
it was, he said, “‘the place in this country by far 
the most worth the attention of the curious 
traveller... . The ornamented grounds, some of 
the most beautiful in England, cannot be viewed 
without a most exquisite enjoyment.’ Though 
the landscapes “‘are much easier imagined from 
a few touches than described in many words,”’ 
Young gave vivid pictures of them that show 
how little they have changed in 200 years. 
Last week we took exactly the same walk 
as he did, from the back of the house to the 
temples at each end of the long turf terrace over- 
looking the mouth of Ryedale, and registered 
much the same impressions, with one exception. 
The escarpment is now much more grown-up 
with miscellaneous trees, so that only occasional 
glimpses are caught of the valley below, and of 
the promontory, crowned by the Tuscan temple 
(Fig. 3), projecting into it at the south end of 
the terrace. Young describes how “you look 
down upon a valley winding at the bottom of 
a noble amphitheatre of hanging woods (that) 
fringe the very shore of a beautiful river which 
forms, almost in the centre of it, a considerable 
cascade. Nothing can be more truly beautiful 
than the bird’s eye assemblage: (it) forms 
together a distinct landscape in which every 
object is such as the warmest fancy would wish 
for or the correctest taste approve.” 

’ The taste he referred to was, of course, that 
for the Picturesque, at that time, the early 1770s, 
delightful with the flush of novel recognition. 
For, although the notion had not yet been 
defined when the Duncombe terrace was 


nes YOUNG devoted one of the 


conceived, probably 
about 1715-20, it was the 
first stirrings of that 
visual sense that had 
prompted the changes in 
landscape design which 
took place about then 
and of which Duncombe 
is sonotable an instance. 
By 1770 the woodland 
scenery had sufficiently 
matured to have the 
pictorial character that 
had been envisaged fifty 
years before. It re- 
tained, however, as it 
still does, clear traces of 
the older style of design. 
Young commented fav- 
ourably on the most 
noticeable one, which 
here, indeed, could be 
developed with such 
unique effectiveness, 
namely that “as you 
walk along the terrace, 
the view is beheld with 
a moving variation;”’ 
that is to say, the same 
components form a suc- 
cession of different pic- 
turesque compositions 
as you move along a 
level platform not pic- 
turesque in itself. As 
the vogue intensified, 
picturesqueness was to 
be brought ever closer 
into the foreground, till 
nature lapped the house 


2.—_THE ENTRANCE, WEST, FRONT AND FORECOURT SCREEN 


oe 


> 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
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1—VANBRUGH’S IONIC ROTUNDA, AT THE NORTH EN 1 
OF THE DUNCOMBE TERRACE 


OF DUNCOMBE PARK 
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of “raised fortification work . . . by digging of 
a ditch to make the terrace on the inside.’’ It is 
possible that Switzer was himself engaged on 
some of the great Yorkshire gardens of the 
1720s, including Castle Howard. But Mr. 
Laurence Whistler, who makes the suggestion 
(The Imagination of Sir John Vanbrugh, 1954) 
confirms that “it does seem to have been 
Bridgman who made the first use of it’’ at Stowe 
and Houghton, the former before 1720. 
Bridgman worked in Yorkshire—his undated 
plans for Ledstone and Scampston are in the 
Bodleian—and it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion, from what has been said, that it was 
he who laid out Duncombe, on a site selected, 
possibly with Vanbrugh’s encouragement, 
because of its capabilities for this kind of treat- 
ment. 

One of the curved bastions of the ha-ha half 
encloses the emplacement crowned by the Ionic 
rotunda, at the north end of the terrace and also 
at the point of the lay-out first seen on the 
approach to the house from Helmsley. It thus 
stands in a similar relative position as the identi- 
cal rotunda that Vanbrugh designed in 
Bridgman’s garden plan of Stowe, which also 
occupied a protuberant bastion visible from the 
approach. A further similarity between Stowe 


|,—AT THE SOUTH END OF THE 

/)UNCOMBE TERRACE: THE TUSCAN 

; sSMELE ATTRIBUTED TO SIR THOMAS 
ROBINSON 


‘/tself and anything so artificial as a level ter- 
jace was proscribed. But in the first phase of land- 
scape design, associated with Bridgman and best 
jrepresented by Stowe, the spectator of the 
) scenery was conducted smoothly from point to 
point along defined alleys inherited from Le 
)|Notre and the gardeners to King William. It 
jwas the remaining formality of these that was 
distasteful to Young. He criticised “‘the terraces 
being cut in right lines with a strait edge and 
slope to the precipices, the yew hedges on the 
other side being clipt in the exactest line of 
form: circumstances which act in a very different 
| stile from the wonders beneath, where the bold 
touches of Nature’s pencil are graces snatched 
beyond the reach of art.’’ Both the straight edge 
and remains of the yew hedges, also the trees 
obscuring the panorama from the Tuscan temple, 

) are seen in Fig. 3. 

The Rievaulx terrace, formed subsequently 
three miles farther along the escarpment, and 
barely twelve years old when Young saw it, 

| pleased him even better. It was “bewitching... 
|.a noble winding terrace (Fig. 6), the valley 

| waving to right and left of a large ruined abbey, 4.—_THE SERPENTINE HA-HA, ASCRIBED TO BRIDGMAN 

| an edging of shrubby wood, a strong wave in the 

| line of the terrace.’’ I have italicised the signifi- 
cant word in these phrases culled from five pages 
of description, to emphasise the distinction, 

noted by Young and equally evident to-day, 
between the characteristic Bridgman elements 
in the Duncombe terrace and the serpentine line 
redolent of Hogarth, Kent and Brown in the 
later counterpart. Here its inner belt of wood- 
land similarly waves, with no distinct edging, 
and the width of the level expanse varies from 
60 to 120 yards (Fig. 9). 

Yet that sinuous ‘“‘Line of Beauty’ was by 
no means unknown to Bridgman—who formed, 
if he did not name, the Serpentine Lake in Hyde 
Park. And we find it applied in conjunction 
with another device, claimed as his invention: 
the ‘“‘ha-ha,’’ here forming the inner periphery 
of the Duncombe garden (Fig. 4). It is an 
elementary form of ha-ha, a turfed terrace, 
above a retaining wall of channelled masonry, 
without the characteristic sunk ditch beneath it; 
but, invisible from within, it employs the prin- 
ciple of the ha-ha and might, on account of its 
very primitiveness, be a prototype, possibly the 
principle’ s first application to landscape design. 
And in plan it is a succession of curved projec- 
tions from the straight—perhaps originally in 
order to contain existing old trees,’ but none the 
less a primitive form of the serpentine. The 
earliest reference to the ‘ah ah’’ comes in 
Le Blond’s Theory and Practice of Gardening 
(1709, translated by John James in 1712). 
Stephen Switzer, in his Iconographia Rustica 


(1718), seems to know of it but does not use the 
word, though he commends boundary terraces 5.—THE GATES TO THE DEER PARK 
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‘with) not so many Palladian strokes in ‘er 
‘as Lord Burlington would wish; but he did rj) 
use the design by Wakefield for Rokeby, 1} Pie 
own house, though it was more Palladian th} 
his own subsequent design. Robinson’s tes} i 4 
mony suggests Wakefield to have been a sensily 
and practical man, but not an original designd) | 
a neighbour to whom Thomas Duncombe 
Lord Fairfax at Gilling—could turn for detailij} 
and carrying out a sketch supplied by a mo 
eminent architect. At Gilling that architect | 
now believed to have been Gibbs; at Duncoml 
the analogies of the plan, to which Mr. Whistl}) 
has drawn attention, with a variant design fq 
Eastbury of approximately the same date, co yf 
firm the testimony of the elevations: thd 
Vanbrugh, as he not infrequently did, produce, 
“a Generall Scheme,’ such as was sometim@) 
left for Hawksmoor, or a local man, to bring 
fruition. We saw last week that as complete 
(it is said) in 1718, and in 1880 rebuilt, Duncomb|), 
departed in several respects even from Wak¢d_ 
field’s design published by Campbell. Th 
entrance front (Fig. 2) is not given in Vitruvinil 
Britannicus, but it differs from the plan 1) 
duplicating the pilasters at the outer corner} 
into those turrets that project beyond the sid) 
elevations; and the Palladian pevvon to thi 
front door is not shown. Characteristic 0} 
6.—THE RIEVAULX TERRACE, LOOKING NORTH-WEST Vanbrugh are the great Doric order, the central, 
pedimented attic and the entrance portal. Had) 
the towers over the staircases flanking thi 
raised central section been built, the silhouett( i 
would also have been characteristic. But aq) 
a whole, and compared to everything elsq 
Vanbrugh was doing about 1713, Duncombq) 
shows a decorous restraint, such as he adopted 
in later works out of deference to Palladiar 
opinion, but which here would be explained by 
Wakefield working up, rather unimaginatively,) 
an outline sketch of Vanbrugh’s. The ball4 
surmounted pillars in the enclosing screen of the} 
forecourt (with the same perfunctory rusticatio 
as in the deer park gateway) are grouped to form\ 
composite entrance piers of a kind not found] 
elsewhere in Vanbrugh’s work, but reminiscent} 
of Hawksmoor’s composite plinths for stature 
at Castle Howard. As Mr. Whistler has re-|” 
marked, the possibility of a Hawksmoor connec-}), 
tion cannot be ruled out; but a crib by iq 
Wakefield seems more likely. 

Thomas (Brown) Duncombe was succeeded | lf 
by his son, also Thomas, High Sheriff of York-I 
shire in 1728, who is depicted with his family in)” 
the delightful group painted by Andrea Soldi}” 
in 1741 (Fig. 8), and it is probable that a good jj 
deal remained for him to do in completing his | 


7.—THE DORIC TEMPLE AT RIEVAULX father’s great undertaking. The terrace lay-out, i 
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i 
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and Duncombe is that in both instances the 
approach is oblique, the house concealed by the 
woodland of the lay-out until the drive makes 
a sharp turn to the forecourt. Here, north-east 
of the rotunda, it has passed into the deer park 
by the gate between two tempietti (Fig. 5), the 
archways of which are contained by clustered 
pilasters. These are rusticated in a curious way, 
the raised bands pitted with hollows hardly half 
an inch deep and about an inch square. This is 
found also at Gilling Castle, and seems to have 
been a local mason’s method for rendering some 
degree of texture, as Mr. Tipping remarked, 
hardly deserving the name of rustication and 
unlikely to have been approved by Vanbrugh 
if he saw it. But the masonry capping of the 
tempietit by, as it were, shallow little domes of 
ogee profile can be matched by the ogee caps 
of lead-work on the pavilions of the office court 
at Castle Howard, and, as shown in Vitruvius 
Britannicus, on the cupolas over the wings in 
Wakefield’s design for Duncombe. The inference 
to be drawn may well be that Vanbrugh pro- 
vided a sketch for these gateway features with- 
out a scale, and that they were interpreted into 
their present form by Mr. Duncombe’s architect- 
neighbour. If so, they epitomise the story of the 
main building. 

William Wakefield, to whom Vitruvius 
Britannicus (1725) and Drake’s Ebovacum (1736) 
give the credit for the design of Duncombe, was 
squire of Huby Hall at Easingwold, not far 
from Helmsley. Sir Thomas Robinson referred 
to his making many alterations in the old houses 
of his friends, and to the economy and con- 


venience of his operations “though perhaps 8.—THE FAMILY OF THOMAS DUNCOMBE, BY ANDREA SOLDI, 1741 i 
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Michelangelesque figures, and by grisaille med- 
allions illustrating legends‘of e.g. Ariadne, Hero 
and Leander. “‘Burnici’’, who is locally supposed 
to have come from Italy to paint them, is in fact 
Giovanni Borgnis, a Piedmontese artist who 
came to England in 1751. He worked chiefly as 
the decorator of West Wycombe Park, where 
the subject matter and its rendering in rather 
pale colours are similar to his work here. Any 
connection between Thomas Duncombe and 
Sir Francis Dashwood is not known, but that 
there was some is suggested, as Mr. Croft- 
Murray points out to me, by a Scottish artist, 
William Hannen, who painted ceilings and 
park landscapes at West Wycombe at the 
same time as Borgnis, having also done views 
at Duncombe. 

Thomas Duncombe III was succeeded by 
his brother, whose son was in 1826 created Lord 
Feversham—thereby reviving a title conferred 
in 1747 on the nephew of Sir Charles, the Lord 
Mayor, who had inherited the latter’s Wiltshire 
property and by marriage acquired estates in 
Kent. The third baron was in 1868 created 
Earl of Feversham. His great-grandson, the 
present Earl, married to the daughter of the 
Earl of Halifax, has made his home elsewhere 
on the great Helmsley estate which he 
administers. 


i] 9—THE WAVING INNER LINE OF THE 
'  RIEVAULX TERRACE 
| 
which we have ascribed to Bridgman about 1713, 
always demanded a circular temple at each end. 
There is little doubt that Vanbrugh gave the 
design for the Ionic rotunda at its north end; but 
| who was responsible for its southern counterpart? 
‘| The Tuscan temple is evidently related to Hawks- 
|| moor’s mausoleum at Castle Howard, the design for 
| which was not settled before 1729. The temple is 
| unlikely to be earlier, because only in that year did 
| Lord Carlisle suggest that the circular body of the 
| mausoleum (based on the tomb of Cecilia Metella) 
| should be surrounded by the colonnade that gives the 
| design its noble originality. In Hawksmoor’s old age 
its execution was largely handled by Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the third Earl’s son-in-law. After Wake- 
field’s death about 1730, he was the leading amateur 
architect in Yorkshire (other than Burlington), and 
would become the third Thomas Duncombe’s uncle 
when the latter married in 1740 a daughter of the 7th 
Earl of Carlisle (who, as Lord Morpeth, had supervised 
building the mausoleum). If then, the Tuscan temple 
was not erected before 1730, no one was better quali- 
fied than Robinson, unless Etty, builder of the mauso- 
leum, to produce a design of this particular type. 
The third Thomas Duncombe succeeded his 
father in 1746, and it was he, with his Castle Howard 
wife, who undertook the project of continuing the 
Duncombe terrace to Rievaulx, at least to the extent 
of reproducing a similar one there. If a designer was 
employed he is not known, and none was really 
required in the circumstances. It is, however, tempt- 
ing to account for the execution there of another, 
Doric, version of the mausoleum, although no 
circular emplacement demanded a round temple, by 
supposing this to have been an alternative design by 
Robinson for the Tuscan temple. He had made a 
particular study of round-temples in connection with 
the mausoleum; Hawksmoor and he had “‘Lookt into 
all the designs of the Ancients of these kind of Build- 
ing’ (Robinson to Carlisle, July 20, 1734; c.f. G. Webb 
in Walpole Society, XIX); and he took credit for pre- 
_vailing on Hawksmoor to omit a “Plinth, Balustrade 
or any other ornament upon the top of the entabla- 
ture’’—which is a common characteristic of all these 
buildings. Incidentally, Robinson was to revert to 
the rotunda theme in his design for Claydon in 1768. 
The Ionic temple at the north-west end of the 
Rievaulx terrace (Fig. 10) has no personal idiosyn- 
crasies to help identify its architect, so may be allowed 
to Robinson by default. The general date, 1758, given 
for the forming of the terrace fits its waving Rococo 
lineaments, but has little bearing on this temple’s 
timeless beauty, though it is reflected in some of the 
ornament in its otherwise Palladian interior (Fig. 11). 
Lord Feversham has recently restored this noble 
room, furnished with a set of contemporary chairs and 
other appropriate pieces. The ceiling is painted with 
a version of that favourite theme, Guido’s Aurora, 


and the cove decorated with Raphaelesque myth- 
Glogies, including those of Andromeda, Endymion, (Above)10.—THE IONIC. TEMPLE AT RIEVAULX, ABOUT 1758. 11—THE 


and Venus and Vulcan. These are divided by INTERIOR: DECORATION BY GIOVANNI BORGNIS 
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individuals of certain species of birds hibernated. 

Then came a period which lasted until very 
recent years, when scientists poured scorn and ridicule on 
the theory, which they considered childish and unworthy. 
Now, as if to show science that it is not infallible, a bird 
has not only been observed during its hibernation, but 
has been weighed and had its temperature taken and 
other records have also been made of it. 

More than 2,000 years ago the disappearance of cer- 
tain species of birds from Europe at the approach of 
winter was a fascinating mystery to bird lovers. Aristotle 
(384-322 B.c.) knew more about birds than most other 
people. He formed the opinion that birds did migrate, 
although he had a suspicion that certain species, or cer- 


INU itevnats ot in olden days believed that certain 


tain individuals of a species, might remain to hibernate | 


at their summer haunts. It seems to have been con- 
siderably after Aristotle’s day that the hibernation 
belief was most widely accepted, but by Gilbert White’s 
time naturalists were beginning to discard the theory. 
White discussed the problem at length in letters to his 
friend Daines Barrington about the year 1771. Barring- 
ton did not believe that birds hibernated, but White was 
inclined to be sympathetic towards this long-established 
theory. On March 9, 1772, he wrote: 

As a gentleman and myself were walking on 
November 4 in pursuit of natural knowledge we 
were surprised to see three house swallows gliding 
very swiftly by us. The morning was rather chilly, 
with the wind at north-west, but the tenor of the 
weather for some time before had been delicate, 
and the noons remarkably warm. From this inci- 
dent, and from repeated accounts which I meet 
with, I am more and more inclined to believe that 
many of the swallow kind do not depart from this 
island, but lay themselves up in holes and caverns 
and do, insect-like and bat-like, come forth at mild 
times, and then retire again to their “‘latebrae.”’ 
Thomas Bewick, the celebrated Northumbrian 

naturalist and engraver, entered the controversy in 1797. 
He had asked John Hunter, anatomist and surgeon, if 
the swallow’s anatomy was unusual and Hunt had said 
that he could find nothing unusual in the bird’s make-up. 
Bewick quoted a writer he names as Mr. Klein, who 
stated that swallows assembled in numbers on the reeds 
at the edges of rivers, clinging to the stems until they 
broke with the weight, when the birds fell into the river. 
“ Their immersion,’’ he wrote, “is preceded by a song or 
dirge which lasts for more than a quarter of an hour.” 
Bewick scornfully discarded this theory of swallows 
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BIRD HIBERNATION: THEORY AND FACT 


By SETON GORDON and AUDREY GORDON 


1A POOR-WILL, A RELATION OF THE NIGHTJAR, 
HIBERNATING IN A HOLE IN A CLIFF IN THE COLORADO 
DESERT IN CALIFORNIA. (Left) 2—A CLOSE VIEW OF THE 


HIBERNATING BIRD, SHOWING HOW WELL IT HARMONISED 
' WITH ITS SURROUNDINGS 


spending the winter 
under water, yet he 
admitted that certain 
swallows had been taken 
from the water and had 
survived. 

In their quest for 
an answer to the prob- 
lem of bird hibernation 


- these and other natural- 


ists concentrated their 
observation on the swal- 
low tribe, and on the 
cuckoo, for their appear- 
ance and disappearance 
were more obvious than 
those of other migratory 
birds. Of the cuckoo it 
was said as recently as 
1908, “He wakes up 
and buys his whistle”’ 
at the time of the Ware- 
ham Fair in Hampshire. 
Another legend was that 
once whena Yule Log was 
thrown on the iron dogs 
of an open fireplace the 
cry of “cuckoo” burst 
from a bird that had 
been hibernating within 
the hollow log and who 
suddenly found it un- 
comfortably warm. 


Richard Kearton, writing at the beginning | 
of the present century, quoted instances of birds | 


apparently hibernating. Yet he added that 


“what seems. to be a fatal piece of evidence | 
against the theory is that young migratory birds 


arrive in spring in a fresh dress of feathers.”’ 
It is, perhaps, strange that almost all 
modern naturalists have agreed that it is 


impossible for a bird to hibernate when warm- | 


blooded animals such as bats, hedgehogs and 
dormice do hibernate. In Madagascar there are 
shrew-like mammals called tenrecs that aesti- 
vate (sleep in summer) in order to avoid 
excessive dryness and heat, which would, 
perhaps, deprive them of their natural food. 
It has recently been found possible to 
produce a state of suspended animation, 
analagous to hibernation, in the human being. 
Many people must have read of the amazing 
recovery of a young woman recently who had 
been struck on the head by a falling tree. For 
169 days she remained unconscious, and at the 
beginning of that period she was kept alive by 
being “frozen” to lessen the effects of high 
fever—her temperature was artificially lowered 
by ice some 20 degrees. Similar treatment has 
been used with success as a shock treatment in 
cases of insanity, and also with premature 
babies, for it is thought that lowering the 
temperature conserves the frail energies. A 
doctor working in the Outer Hebrides once came 
across a case of partial hibernation in an old man. 
This ancient went to bed when winter came and 
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remained all the winter in a sort of coma, occa- 


| sionally being givena drink of warm milk. A plea- 
|| sant way, this, to pass the dark days of stormy 


| winter, provided a devoted attendant is present! 


Mammals which habitually hibernate store 
up fat which provides sufficient energy to main- 
tain their metabolism at a reduced rate. Some 
oi this fat is stored around the blood vessels, 
some on the sheets of tissue which keep the 
organs in place. When an animal hibernates it 
relinquishes its temperature-regulation system 
and for the time becomes a _ cold-blooded 


creature like the frog, whose body is approx- 
imately the same temperature as the surround- 
ing air or water. Even now little is known of the 
functioning of a warm-blooded creature’s 
“thermostatic control.” 

Now, after years of scorn poured on former 
believers in bird hibernation an example of a 
bird hibernating has actually been discovered. 
The bird is a relation of the nightjar, named, 
because of its call note, poor-will. One was 
found in a crevice of a cliff in the Colorado 
Desert in California in December, 1946, by a 
well-known American naturalist, Edmund Jae- 
gar. In 1947 the cliff was visited almost at the 
‘same time, and again the poor-will was found in 
hibernation in the crack. It was visited 
regularly during the next three months and was 
in so deep a sleep that it allowed itself to be 
handled without protest. It was weighed 
regularly and had its temperature taken. No 
_heart beat could be detected by stethoscope and 

no mist of breathing could be discerned on a 
mirror. Successive readings of its body temper- 
ature showed that it was no higher than 66 
degrees Fahrenheit, a drop of approximately 
39 degrees below its normal temperature. The 
bird remained in the same position, apparently 
insensible and without food, for at least 88 davs, 
and probably longer. During six weeks it lost 
only one gram in weight. This exciting orni- 
thological discovery was already known to the 
Hopi Indians: their name for the poor-will is 
holchko, the sleeping one. 

A bird has a better insulating layer against 
cold than a mammal: its fluffed-out feathers 
form a perfect air trap to prevent cold air 
from reaching the skin. It would, therefore, be 
interesting to know if Jaegar found his hiber- 
nating bird with its feathers fluffed out. In 
Britain David Lack’s researches into the life 
history of the swift, recounted in his recently 
published book, Swifts in a Tower, show that 
nestling swifts can survive several days without 

food and that on occasion they lose their 
temperature-control at night and become torpid 
their body temperature dropping from 102 
degrees Fahrenheit to 70 degrees. 
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3._THE POOR-WILL, STILL FAST ASLEEP, IN 


some 39 degrees below normal 


Its temperature was 


of hibernation, or at least of becoming dormant for considerable periods ? 
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Is it possible that our swift is at times cap- 
able of hibernation, or at least of becoming 
dormant for considerable periods? How else 
can the following record of swifts in winter be 
explained? On the morning of November 12, 
1923, we were walking at the edge of a birch 
forest at Aviemore in Inverness-shire. Snow 
had covered the ground for several days and 
there had been hard frost. During the night 
a mild wind from the south-west had spread in 
from the Atlantic, the morning was soft and 
balmy, and the snow was rapidly disappearing. 
As we traversed the edge of the birch wood we 
literally rubbed our eyes. There, hawking for in- 
sects above the leafless trees, were a pair of swifts. 

It is usually suggested that late swifts are 
Scandinavian birds, but Scandinavia in mid- 
November is snow and frost-bound. Even in 
Scotland there had been a severe wintry spell. 
These swifts may have been on migration and 
may have been compelled, a fortnight or three 
weeks before, to enter a cranny, like the poor- 
will, and there become dormant. What would 
have happened to them had that exceptionally 
mild day not intervened? Would they have 
hibernated, or would they have died? Is it 
possible that they again entered their cranny 
before the chill of sunset, and did, indeed, 
hibernate? If the poor-will (not a very remote 
relation of the swift) habitually hibernates, who 
is to say that the British swift is incapable of 
thus passing the winter, if its southward 
migration is retarded until too late? 

Illustrations: 1 to 3, K. Middleham; 4, 
C. E. Palmar. 
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TECHNICALITIES EXPLAINED 


HE variety of the queries I have recently 
been answering suggests that there are 


many readers—some perhaps new to 
Country Lir—E—who have not read previous 
articles in which I have described either certain 
basic technicalities or some of the finer points 
of driving. It seems, therefore, that it might be 
helpful to devote an article to some of the sub- 
jects that seem to be least understood. 

One common query concerns the relation- 
ship between the theoretically reliable cruising 
speed of a car and the speed—expressed in feet/ 
minute—at which the pistons are moving in the 
cylinders. It should be realised that there is no 
practical limit to the speed at which the crank- 
shaft in the average engine can be turned, 
although it varies from type to type, but there 
is a very definite limit to the speed at which the 
pistons can be moved up and down within the 
cylinders. Experience has proved that a speed 
of 4,000 feet/minute piston speed is the maxi- 
mum which is mechanically safe in the average 
flow-production car, and that for sustained 
running the safe limit is around 2,500 feet/ 
minute. Clearly, the longer the stroke (and, 
therefore, the longer the distance the pistons 
have to travel up and down within the cylinders) 
the higher must the piston speed be for a given 
crankshaft speed. As the speed of 2,500 feet/ 
minute is the safe limit for long periods, it fol- 
lows that the road speed which coincides with 
that piston speed can be accepted as the reliable 
cruising speed. 

* OK OK 

A designer can attain this object by two 
different methods. If the car can be built lighter 
the gear ratios can be raised without impairing 
top-gear acceleration, or the hill-climbing capa- 
bilities; the same can be achieved, of course, if 
the power output is increased but the weight 
remains constant. The other, and more usual, 
method is for the required engine capacity to 
be obtained by designing the engine with a 
shorter stroke and increased bore. As _ this 
obviously reduces the piston speed for a given 
crankshaft speed the cruising speed can be 
raised to an acceptable figure. Were a manu- 
facturer to obtain a high cruising speed by 
merely raising the gear ratio, without either 
lowering the weight, or increasing the power, 
the car’s low-speed acceleration and hill climbing 
would be impaired. : 

Discussion of power and weight reminds me 


that the power/weight ratio of any car gives a 
clear indication of the car’s potential perform- 
ance. It will usually be found, for example, that 
a car having a power/weight ratio of 2.5 b.h.p./ 
cwt. will accelerate from 0 to 60 m.p.h. in 
approximately 22 secs., or from 10 to 30 m.p.h. 
on top gear alone in about 11 secs. Some readers 
may feel that this stressing of performance is 
wrong, on the ground that the great majority of 
motorists never use the power potential of their 
cars; but it should be remembered that the 
features of a car which enable it to achieve these 
figures can likewise contribute to economy, and 
not in fuel alone. The owner of a car with 2.5 
b.h.p./cwt. will be able to obtain the perform- 
ance he requires with less throttle-opening than 
will the owner of a car with an inferior power/ 
weight ratio and this will tend to reduce general 
wear and tear, tyre wear and wear of the brakes. 
* oF * 

It may be of interest to consider why in 
many current models the luggage boot is as much 
as twice as long as the engine compartment. 
While the almost universal use of inde- 
pendent suspension was brought about by the 
necessity to provide better springing on cars 
exported to overseas markets, it was quickly 
realised that other advantages could follow from 
it. For many years it had been usual for the 
chauffeur to have the most comfortable ride, 
while the owner acted as a sort of stabiliser in 
his position right over the rear axle. The use of 
independent front suspension meant that there 
was no axle beam to dictate where the engine 
should be placed, and this allowed the designers 
to move the engine forward and so provide 
greater passenger and luggage space, while in 
many cases allowing the whole car to be built more 
compactly. On the average saloon car of to-day 
the rear-seat squab is in front of the rear wheels. 

Several readers have asked what is meant 
when a car is described as an over-steering one, 
while others are called under-steerers. When a 
car is a pronounced over-steerer, the steering 
wheel has to be turned much less to take a given 
corner than one would expect, and if the car is 
accelerated hard through a corner the driver 
will often find it necessary to pay off the steer- 
ing wheel in the opposite direction to prevent 
the car from going off the road on the inside of 
the curve. The car with under-steering, however, 
will need to have the steering wheel: turned 
much farther than one would expect for a given 


CROSSING THE RAILWAY = 


word! There was good entertainment in 
noting how success in coping with it varied 
among the Law Lords themselves and among 
the array of attendant counsel. For the con- 
tentions in British Transport Commission v. 
Westmorland County Council and British Trans- 
port Commission v. Worcestershire County 
Council raged around it, and the word recurred 
ever and anon. These were consolidated appeals, 
reaching the House of Lords in 1957. Maybe it 
was irreverent to be on the look-out for enter- 
tainment in what was irrelevant to the import- 
ant question in debate. Still, many found it. 
That question, concerning the creation of a 
public right of way, was one of the many 
thousands in the tedious and arduous task 
imposed upon County Councils by the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949: 
“After the final determination of all disputes 
the County Council must prepare a definitive 
map of all public paths in its area.”” That final 
determination is, for most County Councils, not 
yet in view, though seven years have sped and 
though a great deal of work has been done. 
Both cases dealt with crossings of the rail- 
way lines, one crossing being a bridge over the 
lines, the second an underbridge; were these to 
be marked as public rights of way? Railways 
have driven steel barriers over the countryside, 
quite often cutting through an owner’s land. 
Parliament has directed that, where such 
severance occurs, the railway company—now 


| trees what a mouth-filling 


the British Transport Commission—must pro- 
vide what is called an accommodation way, 
either by a bridge or by a guarded level-crossing. 
Can such a way—by tacit acquiescence of the 
railway authorities, or indifference, or neglect— 
be by continued usage turned from an easement 
benefiting the occupiers of the land into a public 
right of way? The Commission has a statutory 
duty to run trains with safety. Has the grant 
of a right of way across a section of their lines 
an incompatibility with that duty? No, was the 
answer. Where the usefulness of a piece of land 
is not exhausted by its being used for its statu- 
tory purpose, there is no reason why it should 
not be used for a purpose not incompatible with 
that statutory and primary purpose. The 
bridges will, therefore, be shown on the maps as 
public foot-paths. 

It was urged, on behalf of the Commission, 
that the claimants of the way must prove that, 
whatever happened, there could be no incom- 
patibility between the public right of way and 
the safe running of trains. The Law Lords did 
not adopt so severe a test. ‘‘ For,’’ said Viscount 
Simonds, “ we live in a world in which our actions 
are constantly guided by a consideration of risks 
that can reasonably be foreseen and guarded 
against, and by a disregard of events of which, 
even if we think of them as possible, we can 
fairly say that they are not at all likely to 
happen. Ifa jury were invited to say that in no 
conceivable circumstances and at no distance of 
time could an event possibly happen, they could 
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“corner, and the more the car is accelerated the 
more will the driver have to turn the steering 
wheel to prevent the car from running to the 
outside of the curve. Cars displaying these 
different steering characteristics will also react 
differently on straight roads when subjected to 
the effects‘of a sudden cross-wind or a change 


in the camber of the road. The car that under- | 


steers will be directionally more stable and 
affected less by side forces than will the over- 
steerer, which will require more-or-less constant 
correction to maintain it on a straight course. 
The car that under-steers will, however, be 
much more tiring to drive on twisty roads. 
These contrary characteristics are decided 
by the way in which the chassis, steering and 
suspension have been laid out by the designers, 
and there is very little that the owner-driver can 
do to modify the way in which his car behaves. 
Many drivers may have noticed that if the lug- 
gage load is exceptionally large the car develops 
a tendency to over-steering. In some cases a 
complete cure can be obtained by making sure 
that the luggage—this is only possible if only 
two people are on board—is loaded on the rear 


. floor, rather than in the luggage boot, and the 


rear tyre pressure increased. 
i * Ok * 
Another reader feels that I sometimes over- 
stress—performance factors in) these articles. 


_ His objection is based on the point that high 


performance is not required by the average 
motorist; and in any case, he claims, high 
speeds are dangerous on British roads. All this 
may be true, but one has to remember that a 
high proportion of British cars is now exported 
to foreign countries, and in many of these most 
motorists habitually drive as fast as the car will 
allow, regardless of the road surface. It follows 
that such drivers will need cars with very rugged 
suspension systems, in which the hydraulic 
dampers must be capable of lasting for many 
thousands of miles on roads inferior to these in 
the United Kingdom. It is only, therefore, by 
driving such cars to their absolute limit on the 
worst roads available that one can assess their 
value to overseas motorists. In addition, as I 
have already pointed out, a car with a reasonably 
high performance—provided this is obtained 
without sacrificing comfort, silence and smooth 
running—can give better and more economical 
service to the average motorist because it will 
for most of its life be running well within itself. 
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only fold their hands and reply that it was not 
for them to prophesy what an inscrutable 
Providence might in all the years to come dis- 
close.” 

This question of incompatibility had often 
before been hotly debated. One interesting 
instance was Paterson v. Provost of St. Andrews 
(1881, A.C.). The land there was the links at 
St. Andrews. These are held by the magistrates 
of the burgh for behoof of the inhabitants, sub- 
ject to the obligation of preserving them for the 
purposes of the game of golf and for the re- 
creation and amusement of the inhabitants. 
The magistrates were proposing to construct a 
macadamised road along the boundary of the 
links and to allow people to use it. A declaration 
was sought that the magistrates had no power 
to do this. But the Law Lords, assisted as they 
were by evidence of some great golfers, were 
satisfied that the addition of this new feature— 
“new hazard,” said one—would not ‘‘interfere 
with the due prosecution of the game.”’ “Such 
variation,’ said the Lord Chancellor, “in the 
state of the ground as it would introduce would, 
in the event of balls finding their way there, 
rather add to than detract from the interest of 
the game.’’ Another learned Lord said, “The 
speculation as to whether it is better to have a 
road with ruts in it, or a metalled road, or a 
piece of grass with hollows and heaps, is rather 
a matter of fancy than a question having any 
substance in it.”” So the magistrates made their 
road. 
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THIS TESTING FOURSOME 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


ig used to be the fashion, when discussing 


British prospects on the eve of an engage- 

ment with the United States, to assume an 
advantage in the foursomes because, as it was 
optimistically claimed, the Americans never 
play them. The outcome of recent matches 
would seem to contradict this absolutely. Not 
since 1952, when the British women won two 
of the three foursomes at Muirfield, and, sub- 
sequently the Curtis Cup, have the Americans 
failed to gain a lead in eight meetings between 
the countries. And yet there now seems to be no 
reason for despondency when this happens, for 
in the Curtis Cup at Princes, Sandwich, in 1956, 
the women recovered superbly after losing the 
balance on that vile Friday and the state in the 
recent Ryder Cup at Lindrick looked even more 
hopeless after the foursomes. 

Although a regrettably small amount of 
foursome golf is played by the British in pro- 
portion to the inevitable and wearisome four- 
ball, the Americans play even less. In fact, 
looking through their annual calendar of first- 


he is afraid of the effect of his game upon the 
partner. Surely the sentiment one hears so 
often, to the effect that “I did not want to put 
him in the rough” or “I had to lay the putts 
dead”’ smacks of weakness or even impertinence 
in the highest company. If a golfer is good 
enough to be chosen to play for his country, 
then he has had considerable experience of 
playing from the rough and of putting from 
awkward distances. Obviously no one likes 
leaving his partner a difficult shot, but, if he 
permits his own game to suffer through anxiety 
on this account or tries to adapt it to what he 
imagines his partner requires, then he is foolish. 
Not only will he undermine his own efforts, but 
the implied assumption of fallibility in his 
partner will not make for mutual sympathy. 
The most fascinating foursomes golf I ever 
saw was played by James Bruen and W. D. 
Smithers when they won the Daily Telegraph 
tournament at Formby some years ago. Here, 
by accident of the draw, was a perfect union— 
Bruen, the most individual and formidably 
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but of temperament, and clearly they must be 
greater to the perfectionist, who finds it hard to 
tolerate weakness in himself or understand it in 
others, than to the philosophical type who 
accepts the fact that human beings are fallible. 
The volatile personality, accustomed to express- 
ing his feelings, will be hard put to refrain from 
doing so, if not to his partner then to the 
spectators. The individualist, who normally 
commands the scene alone, may resent having to 
withstand the imperfections of another. The 
timid may destroy themselves for fear of letting 
their partners down and the aggressive do like- 
wise because they attempt too much. The 
imponderables of foursome play are endless 
and fascinating, and they amount to a pretty 
acute test of a man’s ability to compete in a 
team. 

I well remember when the Golf Foundation 
began to spread its gospel to schools that there 
was some criticism to the effect that golf was 
a selfish game, did not develop team spirit, and 
so on. The benefits of golf to the young can be 


PLAY AT THE 18th-GREEN- DURING ONE OF THIS YEAR’S RYDER CUP FOURSOMES AT LINDRICK, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


“ Far be it from me to claim that foursomes play is easy. 


class events, I cannot find a single one which is 
decided by foursome play. How is it, then, that 
the Americans almost invariably combine with 
infuriating efficiency in spite of probably not 
having played in a “Scotch Foursome’ since 
the last Walker or Ryder Cup match? This 
indicates that there is no remarkable secret in 
good foursome play, provided certain obvious 


' precepts are observed. Broadly, these amount 


to leaving the partner to play his own game and 
not distracting him with criticism and advice, 
unless he asks for it, or disturbing him with 
excessive sympathy or praise. 

The American approach seems character- 
istically simple. They play the shots as they 
come and, of the several sides I have watched in 
recent years, I have always had the impression 
that the actual pairings made little difference 
to them. Usually, of course, the captain has 
little or no evidence of particular foursomes 
-ability to guide his choice; whereas by contrast 
the British captain is often considerably 
exercised by the problem. 

It is always slightly irritating to hear, as I 
did at Lindrick, a first-class player complain 
that he cannot play foursomes mainly because 


powerful amateur golfer these islands have 
known for a generation or more, and Smithers, 
a first-rate competent professional, no stylist 
but strong of hand and stout of heart. And here, 
too, was a classic example of each man playing 
his own game. Bruen’s prodigious hitting would 
undergo the most alarming extremes of direc- 
tion, sufficient to strike fear into most partners. 
But not Smithers, who loved the challenge of 
recovery shots and who chuckled when Bruen’s 
drives sometimes boomed far into the dunes. I 
shall always. remember how in round after round 
Bruen, encouraged by Smithers, would go for 
that almost inconceivable carry across the ridge 
at the tenth. He succeeded perhaps half of the 
times and a long testing hole became a simple 
one. When he failed, Smithers usually had a 
bad lie in sand, but there was never any 
question of Bruen’s driving safe. This would 
have been contrary to his nature; the strength 
of this’ partnership lay in the fact that Bruen 
was able to play his ‘natural game and did 
not have to worry about its effect upon 
Smithers. : 

Far be it from me to claim that foursomes 
play is easy. Its difficulties are not of technique 


Its difficulties are not of technique but of temperament ” 


argued indefinitely, but there is no dis- 
puting that a foursome is a severe test of team 
spirit. Each player’s success and enjoyment are 
more exactly dependent upon the other than in 
any other game. I have never been able to decide 
which is the greater test of character—to play 
badly and know that one is letting the side down 
but continue uncomplainingly, or to be con- 
stantly sabotaged when one is playing well and 
accept it gracefully. These situations apply to 
the ordinary golfer far more frequently than to 
the first-class man whose form varies within 
much narrower margins. And, perhaps, that is 
one reason why so many people are shy of 
foursomes. Admittedly, it can be distressing 
if one player is badly out of touch and also, 
when opportunity to play is restricted, a man 
wants all the shots he can get. But I still believe 
that the foursome, or its compromise the green- 
some, is the most examining as well as the most 
enjoyable form of golf. Its secret is, perhaps, 
best expressed by a simple sentence, attributed 
to Arthur Croome, which Gerald Micklem, 
himself no mean foursome player, once quoted 
to me: “I always assume that my partner is 
trying his best.” 
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miles south-east of Colchester on the 
Roman River, which here begins to 
broaden in anticipation of its imminent junction 
with the River Colne opposite Wivenhoe. Round 
Fingringhoe itself the landscape is still pre- 
dominantly agricultural, but the ordered pattern 
of fields interspersed with woods and large 
orchards gives place not far away to the wilder 
world of creeks, saltings and marshes that fringe 
the Colne estuary as it approaches Mersea 
Island and the open sea beyond. One of the 
rights of the lord of the manor of Fingringhoe 
and West Mersea was a share of any wreck 
in the area, and with those treacherous waters 
it was, perhaps, no empty privilege. 
Fingringhoe is not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, but it is assumed to have formed 


r NHE village of Fingringhoe lies some four 


part of King Edward the Confessor’s. grant 


of West Mersea to the Abbey of St. Ouen, 


2.—THE SOUTH SIDE. (Right) 3—DETAIL OF THE MID-18th-CENTURY FRONT DOOR 
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1.—THE NORTH OR ENTRANCE FRONT, BUILT IN THE 1660s 


in Normandy, which was confirmed by King 
William after the Conquest. The two manors 
were appropriated by Edward III during his 
wars with France, and, after the alien priories 
had been finally suppressed by Henry V, were 
granted to Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and founder of All Souls, Oxford, 
who used them to endow his new college at his 
birthplace, Higham Ferrers, in Northampton- 
shire. After the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
Edward VI granted the manors to Thomas Lord 
Darcy, whose great-grand-daughter, Lady 
Rivers, and her trustees sold Fingringhoe in 
1648 to George Frere, a London merchant, who 
died in 1655 and was buried in Fingringhoe’s 
12th-century church, where there is a marble 
bust to his memory. He bequeathed Fingring- 
hoe to his nephew, John Goddard, who soon 
after Charles II’s restoration in 1660 rebuilt 
the manor house. ~ 


There was a house on the site earlier, but 
nothing is known of it and little of it survives 
except in the east side, where the external wall 
is unduly thick, with traces of Tudor brickwork, 
and where some of the rooms on the first floor 
have exposed wooden beams. At right angles to 
this Tudor nucleus, which can presumably be 
attributed to the time of the Darcys’ ownership, 
Goddard built or rebuilt a new wing with three 
curved gables—typical of their period and of 
East Anglia’s close association with the Nether- 
lands—on the north front, which contains the 
entrance (Fig. 1). 

Goddard's son, also John, sold Fingringhoe 
in 1707 to Marmaduke Rawdon, a Colchester 
lawyer, son of Marmaduke Rawdon, of Hoddes- 
don, Hertfordshire, who was a kinsman of his 
namesake, Marmaduke Rawdon, the famous 
antiquary and traveller, and sheltered him in 
his old age. The young Marmaduke had an only 
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surviving daughter Esther, who married Joseph 
Keeling as her second husband and made over 
Fingringhoe to him before she died in 1756 at 
the age of 45. To Joseph Keeling and his heiress 
wife can be ascribed the alterations that were 
made to Fingringhoe in the middle of the 18th 
century, probably in the 1740s. These included 
the substitution of sash windows for the original 
mullions on the north front and the intro- 
duction of a handsomely carved front door with 
broken pediment and fluted Corinthian pilasters 
(Fig. 3). 

At the same time the Keelings redecorated 
the entrance hall, from which the staircase rises 
(Fig. 4). The staircase itself is of pine, with 
carved ends to the treads and alternately fluted 
balusters. On the landing above there is 
a double arch giving access to a passage. 
Originally this upper part of the staircase was 
panelled from floor to cornice, but much of the 
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panelling was removed early in the present 
century, and it now survives only in part up to 
chair-rail level. The place of the missing 
panelling has been taken by a claret-coloured 
wall-paper of great warmth and richness. The 
ceiling above the staircase is divided into four 
compartments, each of which is decorated 
with plasterwork tentatively reproducing the 
Rococo style that was coming into fashion at 
the time of the Keelings’ improvements. 

After the death of Joseph Keeling, who was 
High Sheriff of Essex in 1765, Fingringhoe was 
acquired by the Afflecks, of Dalham Hall, in 
West Suffolk. They did not live at Fingringhoe 
themselves, but leased it to tenants, and by the 
beginning of this century it had been used for 
many years as afarm-house. During this period 
the famous Essex earthquake took place— 
on April 22, 1884—-when much damage was 
done at Wivenhoe and other places on the 
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6.—THE LONG DRAWING-ROOM IN THE EAST WING 
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4.—THE ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE. (Right) 5—THE UPPER PART OF THE STAIRCASE 


Colne estuary. At Fingringhoe the two outer 
gables of the north front collapsed. The tenant 
wrote to his landlord to enquire what he should 
do, and, so the story goes, received a telegram 
that said: “Build them up again.” In view 
of this emphatic but imprecise reply the tenant 
rebuilt them exactly as they were before— 
fortunately for posterity, 

In 1929 Fingringhoe was bought by the 
late Colonel Claude Furneaux and his wife, who 
is the present owner. They restored it to its 
original status and filled its pleasant old rooms 
with their family pictures and furniture. The 
long drawing-room, in the east wing, is a 
particularly charming room (Fig. 6), with its 
original Georgian cornices and panelled doors, 
an Aubusson carpet, gilded furniture and 
portraits by Hoppner and Pickering among 


works by other artists. 
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CORRESPONDE 


WHERE DID THE 
WASPS GO? 


IR,—Mr. Popham’s letter (Novem- 

ber 21) describing the fate of the 
blackbirds who provided a roof to a 
wasps’ nest brings to mind my own 
story of overcrowding. 

Last April a wren built a nest six 
inches from my front door, success- 
fully reared a family and departed. A 
queen wasp at once took possession, 
and soon the expanding grey cone 
hanging within threatened to outgrow 
the wrens’ nest. 

At this stage a pair of spotted 
flycatchers adapted the roof of the 
original nest to their own requirements 
and hatched a brood of four. To begin 


STAFFORDSHIRE PORTRAIT FIGURE OF 
JEAN BART, A 17th-CENTURY FRENCH 


NAVAL HERO 


See letter: Staffordshire Figure of a French Hero 


with they were probably unaware of 
the awful (though initially unobtru- 
sive) neighbours less than an inch 
below, but as the young flycatchers 
grew so did the wasps’ nest, until the 
ever-increasing activity of the workers 
could hardly have escaped the notice 
of those on the top floor. 

At the end of June the flycatchers 
flew, and from that day not a single 
wasp was to be seen. Whether the 
parent birds had _ skilfully exter- 
minated the tenants below one by one 
I do not know, for I never witnessed 
any such hazardous and courageous 
action. 

The triple tenement remained 
deserted for only a few weeks before 
a long-tailed field mouse investigated, 
whereupon the wasps’ nest was ripped 
to pieces and scattered on the ground 
five feet below.—Timotuy B. KLEIN, 
Knights, Roundhurst, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 


A KENSINGTON NOTABLE 


S1r,—Your article on Park House, 
Kensington (November 28) says that 
it was formerly inhabited by Major 
Rollo. The name should be Major 
George Roller, who won the D.C.M., 
when Sergeant-Major in the Middlesex 
Yeomanry in the South African War, 
for bringing out Major D’Albiac 
(wounded fatally as it turned out) 
under heavy fire at close range. This 
was the D’Albiac whose exploits in 
Egypt were celebrated by Rudyard 
Kipling in one of his poems, The Jacket. 

George Roller was a_ superb 
horseman and won many steeplechases 
as an amateur jockey in the ’90s of 
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the last century. He was a J.P. for 
Kensington and, living to an advanced 
age, became the doyen of the Bench in 
that borough. The statement about 
his being a picture restorer is quite 
correct.—HENRY ROBINSON, Spring- 
head, Sandhurst-road, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE 
OF A FRENCH HERO, 


Srr,—I have recently added to my 
collection of Staffordshire portrait 
figures the figure of the well-known 
French naval hero, Jean Bart, a photo- 
graph of which I enclose. Born at 
Dunkirk in 1651, the son of a fisher- 
man, he commanded many ships in 
the French navy and harassed the 
British fleet in many 
daring exploits. Your 
readers will see from the 
figure that he was a most 
colourful character. 

The point, however, 
that interests me as a 
collector is: why was he 
thought to be of suffi- 
cient interest to the 
English public for the 
Staffordshire potters to 
make a portrait figure of 
him about a _ century 
after his death? I my- 
self suspect that he 
figured as the villain in 
one of the melodramas, 
which featured as hero 
Will Watch, the English 
privateer and smuggler. 
For instance, there is the 
well-known melodrama, 
Will Watch and his 
black-eyed Sue. 

I wonder if any of 
your readers who possess 
old playbills or theatrical 
programmes could assist 
me in this matter.— 
Bryan LatHam, Her- 
miston, Hadley Common, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


UNSEASONABLE 
EVENTS 


From Siv John Craster 
Sir,—I thought that 
last autumn must be one 
of the most unusual so 
far as out-of-season hap- 
penings were concerned, 
but the last few weeks have certainly 
competed pretty closely. 

Two separate laburnum bushes 
flowered all through October; song- 
thrushes, having finished their accus- 
tomed autumn singing by about mid- 


October, began again 
last week; despite quite. 
a nip of frost in the air a 
mistle-thrush was in full 
song shortly after dawn 
the other morning. To 
add a most unseason- 
able climax, I recently 
picked a fine lupin with 
not a blemish along its 
whole length.—J. M. 
CRASTER, Craster Tower, 
Craster, Northumberland. 


FINE CHURCH 


TOWER 
Sir,—A photograph 
taken recently at Wring- 
ton, on the inland edge 
of the country discussed 
in Dr. Reid’s interesting 
article, The Old Sea- 
board of Somerset (Octo- 
ber 31), may be of 
interest. This tower 
ranks among the finest 
in a county famous for 
its richness in good 
towers, and it is also of 
wider interest in having 
provided Sir Charles 
Barry with a model for 
certain main propor- 
tions of the Victoria 
Tower in the Houses of 
Parliament. The reredos 
in Wrington church is- 
Barry’s work.—J. D. U. 
Warvd, Rodhuish, Wat- 
chet, Somerset. 


ANTIQUES IN WAGGA 
WAGGA 


Sir,—I read with interest the article 
of August 22 by G. Bernard Hughes 
about the exhibition of art treasures 
held recently at Eastbourne. 

Our antiques society, the first 
outside a capital city in Australia, 
recently staged a similar exhibition, 
with a date limit of 1845 or earlier 
for exhibits. We were doubtful of its 
reception, but were gratified that in an 
inland city, with a population of 
20,000, over 1,000 people visited the 
exhibition during the first two.days it 
was open to the public. 

We found furniture our major 
problem. Our earliest piece was a 
Queen Anne chest in excellent con- 
dition. Silver was much easier. The 
earliest exhibit was a James II 
porringer; some William and Mary 
table silver was also shown, and quite 
a few pieces made by various members 
of the Bateman family, including 
Hester Bateman. There were two 


CHIMNEY-PIECE DECORATED WITH SCAGLIOLA IN THE LONG 
GALLERY AT BURTON CONSTABLE, YORKSHIRE 
See lettér:'The Use of Scagliola 


WRINGTON, SOMERSET, CHURCH TOWER, 
WHICH BARRY USED AS A MODEL FOR | 
SOME PROPORTIONS OF THE VICTORIA | 

TOWER AT WESTMINSTER 


See letter: Fine Church Tower 


outstanding pieces of silver: a magni- 
ficent cake basket, made by Robert 
Makepiece, of London, in 1771, and a 
circular dish and cover, made by Sam- 
uel and Robert Hennell, London, 1803. 

The earliest porcelain specimens 


were a Chelsea Derby dish, decorated — 


in the style of Edward Withers, mark 
D and gold anchor, about 1780, and a 
pair of Chelsea Derby figures of the 
same period. 

We, as a society, consider our- 
selves as beginners, and as such would 


be grateful if any of your readers. 
could assist us with articles, papers or 


periodicals that could be read at our 
meetings. — MAarGARET EDWARDS 
(Mrs.), President, Wagga Wagga 
Antiques Society, New South Wales, 
Australia. 


DOGS TO TURN THE SPIT 


S1r,—Bywayman, in his letter about 
turnspit-dog-wheels (November 21), 
wondered how late they were in use. 
My mother, who was born in 1865, 
used to describe how, when staying in 
the country near Newcastle Emlyn in 
Carmarthenshire (incidentally, the 
scene of Rowlandson’s sketch of the 
interior of an inn with a dog-wheel- 
turnspit) as a child, she was taken to 


collect the rent from a farm in the © 


vicinity, and there saw a dog in a 
wheel turning the spit. As she remem- 
bered the incident most vividly, it 
could not have been earlier than 1870- 
1875.—N. V. JENKiIN-LLoyD (Miss), 
Parcyronnen, Carmarthen. 


THE USE OF SCAGLIOLA 


Srr,—Your recent references to the 
use of scagliola in English country 
houses (October 24 and November 7) 
prompt me to send you a photograph 
of a chimney-piece so decorated in the 
long gallery at Burton Constable, near 
Hull, Yorkshire. It was executed by 
the Bartolis and incorporates some 


exquisite floral designs and a plaque 


showing fanciful ruins. In the same 
room there are several tables also 
decorated in scagliola by the Bartolis. 
—YORKSHIREMAN, Leeds. 


TRUNK ROAD THROUGH 


CHARNWOOD FOREST 


S1r,—Many people, apart from those 
now living in Leicestershire, will be 
profoundly shocked to know that it is 
proposed to locate the new trunk road. 
from London to Yorkshire through 
the middle of Charnwood Forest, 


| which is one of the oldest natural parks 
in these islands. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
future generations will regard this as 
an outrageous piece of bad planning 

| and mutilation on the part of this 
generation. Young people are learning 
more and more to appreciate the joys 
of open countryside (one has only to 
see the thousands who use this un- 
spoilt piece of Leicestershire during 
weekends in both summer and winter), 
and they will be bewildered when they 
see this scarred by a motorway with 
its contemporary concrete bridges and 
| adornments. A little careful planning 
now could save both agricultural land 
_ and Charnwood Forest. 
‘ Recent events at Oxford make it 
| apparent that when Ministry oppose 
'| Local Authority, little satisfaction is 


5-YEAR-OLD CROSS BETWEEN 


MALE BLACK ITALIAN AND 
FEMALE EUROPEAN BLACK 
POPLAR 
See letter: A Hybrid Poplar 


achieved, and it is hoped in Leicester- 
shire to get results by raising a petition 
on a huge scale and presenting this, in 
due course, to the appropriate Min- 
istry so that they will be bound by 
their own conscience to take some 
notice. 

I thought your readers; who may 
not see our local Press, might like to 
know about this plan.—A. R. Bown, 
Lenthill Farm, Newtown Linford, 
Leicestershive. 


HIGH COST OF 
CARTRIDGES 


Srr,—I recently purchased 
12-bore cartridges at 55s. 
lld. a hundred, and was 
told that the purchase tax 
was 10s. 6d., being 30 per 
cent. on 35s., which is the 
manufacturer’s price, plus 
certain extras. (What they 
are I do not know.) That 
leaves about ten shillings 
unaccounted for. Perhaps, 
if you are kind enough to 
publish this letter, some 
details may be given for 
the information of the con- 
sumer. 

About two years ago, 
when the price of cart- 
ridges was increased, we 
were told that this was due 
; to the high price of copper, 


- of which I enclose an 
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fallen in eighteen months from £436 a 
ton to £180.—J. BECKETT, Greenways, 
Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


PERFORMING BEARS 
IN 1910 


S1r,—I was interested in the letters 
dealing with the most recent appear- 
ance of performing bears in English 
villages. 

I have been questioning my 
elderly patients, and have ascertained 
the house where the bear and his 
ward regularly lodged at the end of 
the century. One retired publican was 
able to give me an exact date of 1910 
when two Italians camped with their 
bears on his land. 

It would be interesting to learn 
whether any have appeared since the 
first World War.—K. M. TomLInson, 
The Porch House, Newent, Gloucester- 
shire. 


AND IN 1914 


Str,—I well remember seeing a per- 
forming bear at Hayling Island, in 
Hampshire, when I was a small boy in 
August, 1914. The bear was brown 
and led by a chain; its master carried 
a long pole and made it dance to the 
amusement of local spectators, mostly 
children.—ROWLAND BERGH, Junior 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 


A HYBRID POPLAR 


S1r,—In his article, Hybrid Trees in 
Town and Country (September 19), 
Mr. Hadfield described how natural 
hybrid poplar seed had been produced 
on trees in his garden. He kindly pre- 
sented some of the resultant seedlings 
to the Forestry Commission, and a 
number of these have been included 
in the collection of poplars which is 
being planted at the Forestry Com- 
mission Research Station, near Farn- 
ham in Surrey. 

The small five-year-old tree in 
the accompanying photograph, taken 
rather late in the season so that some 
of the leaves have fallen, is one of 
Mr. Hadfield’s crosses between male 
black Italian and female European 
black poplar. All the hybrids of this 
origin in the collection resemble the 
female parent more than the male; 
none of them possesses any outstand- 
ing vigour. It seems unlikely that they 
will prove in any way superior to their 
parents. 

Nevertheless they are of great 
botanical interest, for natural poplar 
hybrids are rare in Britain—T. R. 
Prace, Woodlands. Tilford, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


SWAN BOATS AT SEA 


S1r,—Almost a century ago a Devon 
master mariner by the name of Peacock 
had two strange craft built to his own 
specifications by a local firm of boat- 
builders. One of them, the Cygnet, 
still sails the River Exe in the summer 
months, but the Swan of the Exe, 
illustration, 
is permanently laid up in the garden 


—— 
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THE NEW BRIDGE WHICH CARRIES THE NORTHERN OXFORD 
BY-PASS OVER THE RIVER CHERWELL 
See letter: New Bridges for Old 


of Captain Peacock’s old home at 
Starcross, its days of usefulness at an 
end. 

The Swan is 18 ft. long and about 
18 ft. to the top of the head; in her 
heyday she was painted white, picked 
out in gold. The actual cost of con- 
struction was £130 15s. 9#d., and the 
total cost, including carriage, outside 
bills and extras, was £250. She was 
constructed in March-September, 1860, 
by Messrs. Dixon, of Exmouth, by 
whose permission I enclose the copy 
of the original lay-out drawing. She 
had a double keel and was propelled 
by two webbed feet between the keels 
worked by two or four men. The 
saloon inside was fitted with plate 
glass windows, as can be seen from the 
accompanying photograph by Mr. W. 
Sleeman from a painting now at 
Exmouth, and had a long table down 
the middle which seated 10 to 16 
persons. 

Small oval apertures in this table 
opened to the water beneath, so that 
fish could be caught at table and then 
cooked in the miniature kitchen pro- 
vided. The table could be folded back 
and the saloon used for bathing, the 
bathers diving through a hatch to the 
water outside. 

In their heyday Swan and Cygnet 
must have looked a gay pair indeed, 
as they sailed the wide expanse of 
river where it meets the sea. So popu- 
lar were they that three more Cygnets 
were built. Two went to Paignton and 
the third to Bournemouth. Does any 
reader know whether they still exist? 
—CEcIL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter. 


NEW BRIDGES FOR OLD 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. T. R. 
Peace’s letter (November 7) with its 
reminder that new bridges often pro- 
vide a good platform from which the 
formerly little appreciated qualities of 


the old may be viewed. Postbridge on 
Dartmoor provides an obvious and 
well-known example. 

But let us not forget the new 


bridges. The accompanying photo- 
graph, taken recently, shows the 
bridge which carries the northern 


Oxford by-pass over the Cherwell; 
I think the date is 1934. I was inter- 
ested in the retention of downstream 
cut-waters, which provide, at foot- 
path level, spaces for walkers to stand 
and stare. This is a feature which one 
normally associates with narrow medi- 
zval bridges, where the spaces were 
of some utilitarian importance if ped- 
estrians were caught half way by a 
pack-train or wagon. The modern 
Cherwell bridge is of ample width, 
in both its roadway and its footways. 
It is not quite the lowest bridge over 
the Cherwell, because Magdalen Bridge 
spans the same river.—W. J. Lam- 
BOROUGH, Swindon, Wiltshire. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS 
OF JOHN BIRCH 


Sir,—I was especially interested in 
the article by Gordon Nares on Inges- 
tre Hall, Staffordshire (October 31). 
You may care to know that John Birch, 
the architect employed by the 20th 
Earl of Shrewsbury, was my mother’s 
brother. The article states that little 
is known of him, but I think I can 
state that he was not related to George 
Henry Birch, the curator of the Soane 
Museum, though the ramifications of 
large families of the period get lost. 

Besides doing work for Ingestre 
Hall and Rufford Abbey, Notting- 
hamshire, I can well remember his 
doing work at Lord Bathurst’s stables, 
and he was subsequently responsible 
for a whole street of buildings in one 
of Cirencester’s principal thorough- 
fares. He also did work for Sir Tatton 
Sykes at Sledmere in Yorkshire and at 
some period on Chequers. As he was 
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lead, cardboard, etc. The 
prices of all these have, I 
think, fallen, and I have 
just read that copper has 


THE SWAN OF THE EXE, ACRAFT BUILT IN 1860 FOR A 
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TERRACES AT WESTONBIRT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, POSSIBLY 
MADE FOR AN OUTDOOR THEATRE 
See letter: A Theatre in the Garden ? 


once given a King Charles spaniel off 
the Blenheim estate he may have been 
doing some architectural work there. 

At one time he was given a 
silver medal. He had his offices in 
John-street, Adelphi, during the time 
I remember him, and must have 
moved there from Adam-street.— 
ZiLLAuH M. Corry (Mrs.), Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershive. 


GEORGIAN FOOD- 
WARMERS 


Str,—The year 1774 is the earliest men- 
tioned in G. Bernard Hughes’s inter- 
esting article, Food-warmers at the 
Georgian Bedside (October 31), but I 
should like to point out that the 
porcelain factory at Lowestoft pro- 
duced food-warmers before 1773. 

An example in my collection 
bears a painter’s number (5) on the 
foot-rim—a practice discontinued by 
1773. Other warmers of this type also 
bear painters’ numbers and would 
seem to be of about 1765-70. 

The Lowestoft specimens are 
decorated in underglaze blue and are 
remarkably similar to that illustrated 
in Fig. 1 of Mr. Hughes’s article. This 
piece is described as being of cream- 
coloured earthenware, but is, I believe, 
English delft, probably of Bristol 
origin.—G. GoppEN, 17, Cvrescent- 
voad, Worthing, Sussex. 


FAMILY CHARACTERS ON 
A FIREPLACE 


S1r,— Your correspondent, Mr.French, 
asks in your issue of November 14 for 
identification of two “unexplained 
shapes’’ carved on the Tudor fireplace 
at Poltimore Farm, Honiton, Devon, of 
which he sends a photograph. Other 
symbols include hearts, diamonds and 
shields, and there are the initials TH, 
GH and AH. 
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THE ORNITHOPTER MACHINE, A KIND OF GLIDER DESIGNED BY SIR GEORGE CAYLEY EARLY IN LAST CENTURY. HE WOULD 


NEVER TEST HIS MODELS HIMSELF. (Right) MODEL OF CAYLEY’S FIRST NAVIGABLE BALLOON (1816) 


I think that the symbol appearing 
immediately after the date 1583 and 
before the initials TH must be intended 
to represent a lute-case lying on its 
belly. 

Such cases are not infrequently 
shown in 16th-century decorative art; 
an example is the 1533 engraving 
by the master H.M. reproduced in 
Kinsky’s History of Music in Pictures, 
p. 81, No. 1. The symbol preceding 
the initials GH would appear to 
be a bottle or flask. 

If the symbols are, as I suspect, 
intended as character sketches, may 
not TH have been an amateur 
musician and GH something of a 
drinker? The remaining symbol—a 
rectangle—surely completes the family 
picture of good cheer with a suggestion 
that AH was happiest when at table-— 
THURSTON Dart, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 


CENTENARY OF AN AIR 
PIONEER 


Srr,—I enclose photographs of two 
Scarborough Museum exhibits which 
recall that aeronautical pioneer, Sir 
George Cayley, Bart., of Brompton, 


_near Scarborough, Yorkshire, who died 


on December 15, 1857. 

One item is the original sketch of 
one of Cayley’s devices which he 
called the Ornithopter Machine. As 
the sketch indicates, this curious 
affair was a kind of glider with flap- 
ping wings operated by the: pilot. 
Though of clumsy appearance, the 
ornithopter prepared the way for bet- 
ter models. .-But Sir George would 
never trust himself in them; his 
“guinea pig’? was invariably the 
family coachman. 

The other exhibit is a model of 
Cayley’s first navigable balloon (1816). 
This model has been made by the 


lass: 
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museum staff to round off a fascina- 
ting display devoted to Cayley and his 
aerial experiments, which have earned 
him the honour of being regarded as 
the father of the aeroplane.—G. B. 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds, Yorkshive. 


A THEATRE IN THE 
GARDEN? 


Srr,—At Dartington Hall, Devon, 
there are the terraces of a medieval 
tilting-ground, now used as an outdoor 
theatre. Similar terraces, of which I 
enclose a photograph, exist at Weston- 
birt, in Gloucestershire. As Westonbirt 
dates from the last century, an out- 
door theatre, rather than a tilting- 
ground, is the probable explanation. 
—WESTCOUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


WHERE A KING SLEPT 


S1r,—One of Yorkshire’s little-known 
stucco ceilings is that in the 
King’s Bedchamber at 
King Richard III 
House, Harbourside, 
near Scarborough. The 
ceiling was constructed 
in Tudor times by some 
unknown person who 
wished to commemorate 
Richard’s _as8ociation 
with the house. The 
Yorkshire rose occupies 
the centre, and in each 
of the adjoining lozenge- 
shaped sections there 
is a popinjay. f 

My photograph . 
shows this pivotal part 
of the ceiling, which is 
elsewhere decorated 
with the bull of the 
Nevilles, signifying the 
King’s marriage to Anne 
Neville: -Atter thie 
present ‘owners had 
removed many layers of 
whitewash some 40 
years ago, they found 
traces of colouring on 
the ceiling, notably a 
red pigment possibly 
obtained from bullock’s 
blood. 

Richard is supposed 
to have stayed at the 
house on several occa- 
sions while serving as 
Admiral of the North, 
before his accession.— 
NORTHERNER, Leeds. 


TITS’ INCREASING 
TAMENESS 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter 
from Captain G. Schreiber in your 
issue of November 7 about a flock of 
long-tailed tits. Although we have 
not had the luck to see flocks of long- 
tailed tits, we have noticed here a huge 
increase in the population of blue, 
coal and great tits. 

In addition, they seem to be even 
more tame than usual. A blue tit went 
so far as to land on my car and peer 
at us through the windscreen. This 
would appear to tie up with the 


See letter: Centenary of an Air Pioneer 


YORKSHIRE ROSE FORMING THE CENTRE- 
PIECE OF THE CEILING IN THE KING’S | 
BEDCHAMBER AT KING RICHARD 

HOUSE, NEAR SCARBOROUGH 


theories expressed in your note 
this subject.—J. S. C. MILLER (Mrs.) 
Endon, Wilmington, Sussex. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


A Barn’s Fine Roof.—In his letter off 
October 24 Mr. Dalton says that the} 
hammer-beam roof of the tithe barn 
at Winterborne Clenston, Dorset, w: 
brought from elsewhere. If Mr. Dalto: 
is correct, this must have happened: 
before the time when Hutchins wrote} 
his History of Dorset, as he refers to t 
barn in it. Hutchins died in 1773. 
R. C. Manser (Major), Smedmore') 
Estate, Wareham, Dorset. | 


Card Symbols in a Church.—Apro-| 
pos of the letter (November 14) about} 
the use of the symbols of the four} 
suits-of playing cards on buildings, | 
an unusual example is on the walls| 
of the interior of the tower of} 
St. Sampson’s Church, Cricklade, } 


Til || 
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Wiltshire, where the symbol of each 
suit is to be found fairly high on the 
wall. I wonder what the significance 
can be.—LLYWELYN ROBERTS, Town 
Hall Chambers, 87, Fargate, Sheffield, 1. 


Deg’s Statue Sold.—Your readers 
may be interested to know that the 
marble statue of the Newfoundland 
dog Bashaw, made for the Earl of 
Dudley by Matthew Cotes Wyatt, and | 
illustrated in your issue of November / | 
21, was recently sold by auction at 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire, for £150. 
—N. K. Parker, The White House, 
Dunley, Worcestershire. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


contest is the score sheet which accom- 

panies each board as it travels from table 
| to table, for a study of the previous entries often 
B | gives rise to considerable speculation. For 
‘imstance, let us glance at a hand that I men- 
_ tioned a few weeks ago: 


By A intriguing feature of a duplicate pairs 
| 


: @AK8752 
YA8543 
OORT, 
| &jo4 ee & 1063 
KJ976 N 10 
ae eee ee: 
# 109 La b&AS6542 
9 Q2 
©AQJ8752 
Q8 


Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 
i In an eight-table event the North-South 
_ top (14 match points) went to a pair who made 


_ 12 tricks in an unusual contract of Four No- 


Trumps for a score of 690. What do you 
imagine would be the next best North-South 
score? 
It is easy to get too high on a misfit, but 
| you would expect one pair at least to be in Four 
Spades and to make 12 tricks, for a score of 680, 
by taking advantage of the lucky break in 
_ Spades and Diamonds. In fact, the second best 
_ award, 12 match points, went to a pair who 
| scored minus 100 after going one down in Four 
| Spades. As I was running out of space I did not 
say how this came about, and it was no surprise 
when a reader wrote in as follows: ‘‘I have tried 
every defence I could think of, and Six Spades 
seemed to be unbeatable after any lead (clearing 
| trumps and establishing Diamonds—losing only 
to Ace of Clubs).”’ 

My correspondent was in good company; 
at the time it was easier to see how one pair went 
down 800 in Six No-Trumps doubled, but I have 
since managed to solve the mystery. The actual 
defence against Four Spades had a ruinous effect 
on the declarer’s communications. East led the 
_ Ace of Clubs, followed by a small one when his 
|| partner played the Nine. The Ace of Diamonds 
was led and then the Queen, covered by West 
| and ruffed by North, East false-carding with the 
| Ten. A Spade was led to the Queen, leaving this 
position: 


So far declarer has lost one trick, so all he 
has to do is to discard a Heart on the Knave of 
Diamonds, come to hand with Ace of Hearts 
and draw trumps, conceding two Hearts at the 
end. From North’s angle, however, this was not 
a double dummy problem and the above line of 
play was fraught with danger, for if East ruffed 
the Knave of Diamonds, the contract would 
depend on finding him with the King of Hearts. 
Was it not more plausible to throw a Heart on 
the King of Clubs? Surely, on a freakish deal, a 
five-three break in Clubs was more likely than a 
three-three break in Diamonds? 

You can see what happened. ‘The King of 
Clubs was trumped by West. The declarer over- 
ruffed and laid down the Ace of Spades, leaving 
East with the master Ten. A small Heart was 
led to the Queen and King; West won and 
returned the Nine; North wisely played low, 
and could then finesse the Eight on the next 
Heart lead. In short, far from making a hash 
of the hand, he played rather well to go only 

» one down. 

In a match-pointed contest the score sheet 
for almost every board will bear some mystify- 
ing entry. Here is an example that caused much 
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TALES OF MYSTERY ~- 


head-scratching in this year’s Masters’ Indi- 
vidual championship: 
AZ 
CN ne 2 
QAQI53 
fe A5 
@Q10984 N @KI5 
VYA4 é YQ 1083 
O74 W_ El 6 10962 
9874 S & K 10 
762 
SONS 
OK8 
&OJ632 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

North invariably opened after two passes 
with One Diamond. At some tables a final 
contract of Three No-Trumps was defeated; at 
others South’s response of One No-Trump was 
passed out and the contract was just made. 
The entry that baffled everyone was the fol- 
lowing: One No-Trump by South, eleven tricks 
made. 

What happened was this. When the Ten of 
Spades was led, South tried a form of camou- 
flage which sometimes succeeds against good 
opposition: he went straight up with the Ace 
(East playing the Knave), followed by Ace and 
another Club from the table. East won and saw 
a chance of beating the contract, having formed 
a perfect picture of the declarer’s hand. “If we 
take our Spade tricks now,’ he reasoned, 
“South is bound to get home, but I can put 
him to a guess by leading a Heart. If he plays 
low we are no worse off, for partner will switch 
to Spades, knowing that I have the King.”’ 
South duly played a low Heart and the Ace won, 
but a Heart was promptly returned! The play 
of dummy’s Ace at trick 1 had led West to 
suspect that South held the King of Spades as 
an entry card for his established Clubs, which 
meant that he must be wide open in Hearts. 

The scene now shifts to England versus 
Scotland in Glasgow. A Camrose Cup match on 


1957 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Scottish soil is a memorable occasion. Visiting 
teams have to contend with the traditional 
hospitality, and one of the English pairs had a 
sight mishap during the after-dinner session 
when they held the following: 


West East 
@AKS &@ 10952 
oe 
& A105 & O43 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

Their sequence was unusual: Two Clubs— 
Two Diamonds; Two No-Trumps—tThree Clubs; 
Three Diamonds—Three No-Trumps; Four 
Clubs—Five Clubs; Six Clubs. West had mis- 
counted his points in the first place and then 
forgotten that Three Clubs was conventional 
(fishing for a four-card major), while East 
assumed that his partner had concealed a very 
long Club suit. Trumps broke badly and West 
went four down—400 to Scotland at a critical 
stage of the match. 

Can you guess how it came about that 
England did not lose on the board? I can tell 
you this: the Scottish East-West pair did not 
crash in Six No-Trumps doubled or anything 
silly like that; in fact, they did not make a 
semblance of a mistake. 

There are several versions of the sequel, but 
I prefer the one that pays a tribute to Scottish 
sportsmanship. The spectators naturally wanted 
to see the replay in Room 2; a contract of Three 
No-Trumps seemed inevitable, and there was 
a play for nine tricks. The fateful board was 
placed on’the table, and the whispering died 
down, but too late. 

A Scottish official had picked up a word 
here and there. It sounded as though Six Clubs 
was cold and that England had failed to bid it; 
the home pair might thus be guided subcon- 
sciously into calling the slam. Ignoring the 
mute supplications of the gallery, he decreed 
that the result in Room 1 should be cancelled 
and the hand redealt. 


CROSSWORD No. 1453 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword ‘No. 1453, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 1 

not later than the first post on the morning of 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


Monday, December 16, 1957. 
Note.—-This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


Jl an ane 


ACROSS 


1. A queen in Australia (8) 

5. An American’s first impression is crooked (6) 

oF Easy place to cross the Stour? (8) 

0 , the eldest child of Liberty” 

—Wordsworth (6) 

11. Put the brothers back in a bed. Understood? 
8 

13. Hs a may be concerned with leaves or 
sheaves (6) 

14 and 16. Bright shaft in the Junior Temperance 
League? "(35 2, 4) 

19. It seems criminal when someone does this toa 
fine piece (7) 

20 and 21. Smash on the water in London (9) 

26. Drive in a thin plate (6) 


27. A little thing to require the first-aid man (8) 
28. What flower avails for a new arrangement? (6) 
29. Painter who went blind (8) 


30. Rest is needed for her (6) : 
31. It is sad greed has such a lowering effect (8) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1452. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 5, will be announced next week. 


DOWN 


1. More than a torn edge in the fight (6) 

2. Please to pass! (6) 

3. It’s a loud business to make a strong asser- 
tion (6) J 

4. A Dutch town, comparatively speaking, 
should have plenty of beds in it (6) 

6. Two City men (8) 

7. Not a sweet descent, apparently: sticky (4, 4) 

8. Aired by those distraught with ire? (8) 

12. The passing of Leno among the fops (7) 


15 and 16. Mink from the mine? It’s all the rage 
(6) 
17. Cleopatra’s needles if she had more than one 


(3) 
18. Get a kick out of a slum-suit (8) 
19. Shabby entertainment at Greenw ich? (4, 4) 
22. Each monkey has broken ice within his grasp 
(6) 
23. “Give me... a winding road before me, 


a three hours’ march to —— i 
—Hazlitt (6) 


and 


24. It’s old thickhead’s make-up (6) 
25. Vessels King Charles employs (6) 


The winner of Crossword No 1451 is 


ACROSS. 1, Out of the wood; 9, Turnstone; 10, Cruel; = 
11, Mantic; 12, Identify; 13, Norval; 15, Benedict; 18, Dog- Mr. B. S. Preston, 
berry; 19; Depend; 21, Alderman; 23, Crabbe; 26, Storm; 2 
27, Braggarts; 28, Water pitcher. DOWN.—1, Ottoman; 11a, Roundhay Mount, 
2: Turin; 3, Fascinate; 4, Hook; 5, Wheedles; 6, Oscan; 7, H hill 
Vilayet; 8, Punitive; 14, Rigadoon; 16, Eyebright; 17, arehills, 


Preamble; 18, Dead set; 20, Dresser; 22, Rumba; 24, Birth; 


25, Carp. 


Leeds, 8 
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For a Christmas 


Greeting rh Christmas 


You can offer your guests no friendlier Cc Oo mM es 


welcome than a glass of “Black & White’’. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies “‘Black & White”’ is 


the outstanding example of just how 


. “3 
‘ gs 

By APPOINT ea 

ro HER MASES © coos ae 


good Scotch Whisky can be. 


scoren WHE 
games ven 


but when it comes it brings} 


‘BLACK: WHITE |FOUR SQUARE 


VINTAGE TOBACCO 


W (one of the occasions when father doesn’t have to 
SCOTCH HISKY ‘buy it for himself) 


“BUCHANAN’S”’ eceoecoevcvovoeveeveveveveeee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


Your tobacconist will help you choose 


RED 22 Original Matured Virginia ... 4/114 0z. 


JOBACCOS 


LXE Wo ree : 
SS WN BLUE 82 Original Mixture... ... ... 4/11} 0z. 
By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen HH ; 
Scotch Whisky Distillers ‘ James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. YES Cues ath cake ions ama ATES 
Vacuum packed GREEN #2 Mixture... ... ... .. 4/74 02. 
tobacco in Also PURPLE 88 Curlies 4/73 oz. 
| and 2 oz. tins BROWN #5 Ripe Brown 4/7} oz. 


Alan M°Afee| 2. 


Charles Heidsieck 


38 DOVER $T., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK I778 


Men’s Semi-Brogue Oxford 
shoes in Brown Buckskin, 

for easy wear, very 

soft and comfortable. 

Available in good average sizes 
for immediate use. 


£8. 15. 0. per pair 


Vil ONT VAS Gane L 9.48 


Every attention given to 
enquiries by post, from home 
or overseas. 


-sations 


‘THE ESTATE MARKET 


SURVEYORS WANTED 


AST week I quoted Mr. W. 
Berners Price, president of the 
Incorporated Society of Auc- 

tioneers, as having said that a few 
guineas spent on professional advice 
from a qualified practitioner will often 
save the needless expenditure of 
many times that sum when it comes 
to buying or selling property. There 
s no doubt that in this country 
we are well served by a large number 
of experts whose knowledge is matched 
by their integrity. But in new coun- 
tries, this is far from being the case, 
and Mr. Berners Price emphasised 
that in Canada, Africa, Australasia 
and elsewhere there is a rapidly grow- 
ing demand for trained estate agents, 
surveyors and valuers. In particular, 
he said, valuers were needed in East 
Africa, where many settlers’ estates, 
having been begun 50 years or more 
ago, were falling due for purposes of 
duty on inheritance, and he suggested 
that it was up to professional organi- 
to encourage their newer 
members to seek the greater oppor- 
tunities and correspondingly greater 
rewards ‘that await them overseas. 


“BRAKE ON PRICES” 
NOTHER matter discussed by 
Mr. Berners Price was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s evident 
reluctance for banks to use their own 
discretion when considering private 
loans and overdrafts and his failure 


‘to provide credit facilities and tax 


teliefs for those who wished to buy a 
home of their own. In his view the 
Government’s policy in this respect is 
mistaken, but this view is not shared 
by Mr. S. T. Bethell, president of the 
Valuers’ Institution, who, when refer- 
ting to the “‘somewhat belated curb 
on capital investment,’’ expressed the 
opinion that a curb on private house- 
building was also overdue. 

“Tf,”’ said Mr. Bethell, ‘‘the pres- 
sure on the building societies eases 
because people are becoming fright- 
ened of the existing Bank and interest 
tates—and there is reason to believe 
that this is happening—it will, I hope, 
be a strong incentive to owners to put 
their homes on the market to let, so 
helping to achieve one of the objects 
of the Rent Act as well as acting as 
a brake on the price of properties for 
sale.”’ 


GRANTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

TO FARM COTTAGES 

N aspect of housing that is caus- 

ing a certain amount of concern 

to farmers and to owners of agricul- 

tural estates is the administration of 

grants for improvements to farm cot- 
tages. 

As is generally known, the Agri- 
culture Act, 1957, which provides for 
a one-third grant towards the cost of 
improvements to farm buildings and 
certain farm equipment, expressly 
excluded grants for improvements to 
cottages because these were available 
already under the provisions of the 
Housing Acts of 1949 and 1954. But 
these grants are made at the discre- 
tion of local authorities, and Mr. N. J. 
Hodgkinson, of Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons, a firm that is responsible for the 
management of numerous large agri- 
cultural properties, writes to say that 
a number of authorities have recently 
sent out notices to the effect that they 
are not prepared to consider any fur- 
ther applications for grants for im- 
provements to farm cottages. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WITHDRAWN 

“TTXHE above-mentioned decision,”’ 

writes Mr. Hodgkinson, ‘‘with- 
draws the encouragement that it was 
intended should be given to landown- 
ers to improve agricultural cottages, 
which improvements should, I suggest, 
have priority even over improvements 
to farm buildings.’’ And he goes on to 
suggest that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture might consider taking approp- 
tiate steps at inter-Ministerial level to 
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ensure that his policy for the adequate 
equipment of farm land is not partly 
frustrated by the action of local auth- 
orities representing the Minister of 
Housing. 


FOR SALE IN JANUARY 
Qeec to the approach of Christ- 

mas, there are few sales to report. 
Indeed estate agents are more con- 
cerned with making plans for the New 
Year, when one of the first important 
auctions to be held will be that of 730 
acres of the Pelsham estate, near Rye, 
Sussex. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Vidler and Co., 
who are jointly in charge of the sale, 
have already disposed of the principal 
house, together with a private cricket 
ground, pavilion and 38 acres to a 
buyer who intends to make it his 
home, and the auction of the farm 
land is scheduled for January 15. It 
will include two farms with hop quo- 
tas of 257 cwt. and 208 cwt. respec- 
tively served by a modern picking 
plant and up-to-date drying equip- 
ment. 

A property in Oxfordshire that is 
likely to attract attention is Brigadier 
Gradidge’s Fulbrook Manor estate, 
which covers approximately 220 acres 
in the Heythrop country, near Bur- 
ford. It includes a small Cotswold 
manor house, modernised T.T. build- 
ings with standings for 25 cows, four 
cottages and 600 yards of fishing on 
the River Windrush. Moreover, Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staffs Cirencester 
office state that Brigadier Gradidge 
has agreed to his well-known herd of 
Jerseys being taken over at valuation. 


LAND IN BROADWAY 

RARE opportunity to acquire 

land in one of England’s most 
famous and picturesque villages fol- 
lows Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s announcement that 37 acres 
in and close to the main street of 
Broadway, Worcestershire, are for 
sale. The land comes on to the market 
following the recent death in British 
Columbia of A. S. Averill, and it 
ncludes a frontage to the High-street, 
several pasture fields occupied by the 
North Cotswold Hunt and land used 
for market gardening. 

The land in and around Broadway 
mentioned above is one of a number 
of Cotswold properties that have come 
on to the market recently, for Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Cirencester 
office have been instructed to sell 
several residential properties in this 
popular district. 

For example, on behalf of Sir 
Henry Goldney, they are offering the 
Manor House at Didmarton, near 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, a period 
house of Cotswold stone with a Queen 
Anne south front that belonged to the 
Codrington family before it came into 
possession of the fourth Duke of 
Beaufort, after which it was used for 
many years as a rectory. 

Other Cotswold houses for sale 
through Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff’s Cirencester branch are Withing- 
ton House, Withington, Gloucester- 
shire, a stone-built manor house with 
stables, fishing and cottages; Pains- 
wick Mill House, which is situated 
within easy walking distance of Pains- 
wick, near Stroud, Gloucestershire; 
and Westhall Dower House, another 
typical stone Cotswold house, which is 
situated a little to the north of Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM’S 
HAMPSHIRE HOME 

CTING for Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff's 
London office have sold Ramley 
House, Pennington, near Lymington, 
Hampshire. The property, which con- 
sists of a medium-sized house with 
Georgian features standing in four 
acres, was withdrawn from auction on 
a previous occasion this year. Messrs. 
Jackman and Masters were co-agents. 

PROCURATOR. 


no-claim 
bonus for 
motorists 


Skill and care in driving reap you a rich reward 
under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 
recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 
the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 
increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 
** clean sheet ”’, it amounts to no less than 50°! 

Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 
Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 
now, for full details of Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


32CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 


with a [EER TGY 
START-O-MATIC 


Diesel electric generating plant 
Fata WI. 
Sete 
crite 
{ LIGHTING 


WV 


pau 


: Ls 
PIGS & 
FLOOR WARMING Piece 


Sl PY 


The Plant 


230/240 volt A.C. electricity the same as the mains. 
starts automatically when the first switch is on and stops when the 
last switch is off 


Prices from £189 


Grants available where applicable under the new Farm Improvement Scheme 


Hire purchase available. Tax allowance where applicable 


Prices given are those ruling at the date of closing for press, i.e., Dec. 2nd, but are subject to 


variation before publication. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD. 


Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone : 2371 
Branches : London Stamford Glasgow 


Dublin 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


CYS-35 


Electricity NOW on your farm 
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COUNTRY 


Britain leads the World 


Why not put the Power Lines 


As part of the programme to provide 
Britain with power for prosperity, enough 
nuclear power stations will be built to 
provide 5 to 6 million kilowatts of power. 
Work was started in January, 1957, on 
the construction of the first two nuclear sta- 
tions for the Central Electricity Authority 
and on the third in September last. The 


The pylons of Britain 
are the outward sign 
of a new hope for 
Britain’s future. 
They bring cheap 
power to help the 
farmer increase 
production. They 
bring the farmer’s 
wife the cleanliness 
and convenience of 
a modern kitchen 
like this one. 


search is going on for other nuclear power 
station sites on the coast and large river 
estuaries. 

To carry power to the industrial areas, 
to the towns and country, main trans- 
mission lines must be built to connect the 
power stations to supply points feeding 
the distribution networks. These are the 
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Underground? 


132,000 volt Grid and 275,000 volt 
Supergrid lines. They are as necessary as 
the power stations. 

Why, it is sometimes asked, must these 
main transmission lines be placed above 
ground, to the possible detriment of the 
landscape ? Why ‘cannot underground 
cables be used ? It is because of the pro- 
hibitive cost. Overhead lines operating at 
275,000 volts cost about £25,000 a mile. 
Underground cables for this voltage would 
cost between £300,000/£400,000 a mile 
— twelve to sixteen times as much. 

Overhead lines are not, of course, 
peculiar to Great Britain. They are 
common in all countries of the world for 
carrying electricity cheaply from the 
power stations to the industries and 
communities that need it. 

If Britain’s prosperity power is to fulfil 

its purpose, it must be cheap power, and 
it cannot be cheap without economical 
transmission and distribution by over- 
head lines. 
This series of advertisements is being 
published by the Central Electricity 
Authority so that everyone will under- 
stand the nation’s electric power 
programme and why it is necessary to 
have not only electric power stations, 
but also pylons to carry the power 
where it is needed. 


a 


FARMING NOTES 
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NO POTATO FAMINE 


O allay anxieties expressed in 
| Parliament about the possibility 
} 


of a potato famine in this 


| country before next year’s crops come 
| along the Potato Marketing Board 


states that the supply position is likely 
to be much the same as in 1955-56. 
The census of farm stocks made at the 


| end of October showed that there were 


then 2,600,000 tons of potatoes in 
Great Britain, which compares with 


| 2,500,000 tons in 1955. The Board 


comments: ‘‘At the normal rate of 
consumption there will be ample 
supplies for some months to come.”’ 
This is true enough if farmers continue 
to market supplies regularly and are 
not tempted to hold back supplies in 
the hope of getting a very high price 
later. 

They would almost certainly be 
disappointed in any such hope because 
the Government would indeed be 
shortsighted if a repetition were al- 
lowed of the fiasco which occurred in 


the spring of 1956. At the end of the 


main crop season the ports were open- 
ed to Continental potatoes, and there 
was such a flood of low-quality stuff 
that the market collapsed; farmers 
who had retained some of their stocks 
lost heavily and speculators in the 
potato trade burnt their fingers badly. 
The important matter surely is that 
when a forecast has been made (and 
this should now be possible) of the 


imports likely to be needed to supple- 


ment home supplies these imports 
should be timed regularly and growers 
here should be fully informed about 
the programme. In these arrangements 
the Potato Marketing Board should 
certainly have a say, although there is 
no need for the Board actually to 
handle the potatoes. 


Glut and Scarcity 

YEAR ago after the bumper 

1956 crop of potatoes we faced a 
glut and by the end of the season it was 
reckoned that 1,000,000 tons were 
surplus. About 500,000 tons were sold 
for direct stock feed to farmers; nearly 
180,000 tons were processed in fact- 
ories for stockfeeding and over 50,000 
tons were exported for processing. 
This left about 250,000 tons for which 
no market could be found at a price 
which would pay for moving them from 
the farm. The cost of the Government 
guarantees for the 1956 potato crop 
was £14,800,000. This looks an 
expensive premium to insure an ade- 
quate supply of home grown potatoes. 
There will not be any consider- 
able charge falling on the taxpayer 
over the disposal of the 1957 crop, as 
it is all going though the normal trade 
channels for human consumption 
without subsidy. The crux of the 
matter is the variation in crop yields 
from one season to the next. In 1955 
the total acreage planted was 757,000 
acres with a main crop yield averaging 
8.35 tons to the acre. In 1956 the 
figures were 796,000 acres and 9.8 tons 
and in 1957, 712,000 acres and 8.35 
tons. The drop in the acreage in 1957 
was due of course to the disappointing 
market for the 1956 crop. Whether it 
is potatoes or pigs, producers do better 
for themselves if they keep to a steady 
course, taking bad years with good. 


Scottish Wages Rise 
i ts England and Wales we put into 
effect on October 28 the award of 
the Agricultural Wages Board. The 
minimum for men has gone to £7 10s. 
a week. Now Scotland follows suit 
but not to the same measure. From 
December 9 the men’s minimum in 
Scotland goes to £7 5s. a week. They 
work to rather a different system in 
Scotland. There the Wages Board also 
fixes the adult wages for shepherds, 
which is to be £8 5s 9d. a week ; for 
grieves, stewards and_ stockmen, 
£8 2s. 6d; and forhorsemen and tractor 
men, £8. Os. 6d. a week, It is common 
practice in England to give tractor 
drivers an extra 5s. or 10s. to the basic 


wage, now £7 10s., before reckoning 
their overtime. Soin practice there does 
not seem to be much difference in the 
earnings of farm-workers, whether 
they are north or south of the Tweed. 
In England the stockmen are entitled 
to more overtime than in Scotland, 
where their regular working week is 
assumed to be more than the statutory 
47 hours on which the English mini- 
mum wage is based. 


Quality Beef Scores 

ATTLE sold at Scottish markets 

in November enjoyed a premium 
over the average United Kingdom 
price of 15s. 6d. a live cwt. and the 
Scottish average (131s. a live cwt.) was 
18s. a cwt. dearer than in the same 
week of last year. Scottish farmers are 
paid the same deficiency payment as 
the rest of us, so the reputation they 
have gained for producing quality beef 
is well rewarded. At this time of year 
the extra quality must be due to breed 
and management of cattle through the 
grazing season. The special virtues 
attributed to the turnips they grow in 
the north can hardly have influenced 
November quality. Scotland’s breeds 
at the winter cattle shows have again 
won laurels. The Scotch Shorthorn, the 
Aberdeen-Angus and the Galloway 
take some beating anywhere in the 
world. Let me hasten to add that I 
recognise the qualities of the Hereford 
and the Devon and other English 
breeds. Indeed there are white faces 
on my own farm. 


Tariffs or Subsidies ? 

HEN farmers get together after 

a local meeting of the N.F.U., 
where perhaps a resolution has been 
passed urging the need for full recoup- 
ment of increased costs and no re- 
ductions for increased efficiency at the 
next annual price review, someone is 
almost bound to say that everything 
would be much easier if we had pro- 
tection by way of tariffs, rather than 
through the present system of price 
guarantees. It is all very well to say 
this, but would it really make sense to 
base Britain’s agricultural policy on a 
tariff of 10 or 15 per cent. imposed on 
foreign agricultural produce sent to 
our market? Dominion and Colonial 
produce would in any event be entit- 
led to free entry and with abundant 
world supplies of grain and the promise 
of more meat to come from New Zea- 
land as well as Argentina a tariff at 
any level likely to be acceptable to the 
British public would not give farmers 
the protection and stability of price 
which they get through the present 
deficiency payments. Higher tariffs, 
say 30 per cent. or 50 per cent., might 
provide effective protection, but 
what would happen then? Food 
prices in Britain would soar, so would 
wages to maintain living standards 
and our competitive strength in 
industrial production would suffer. So 
we had better make the best of the 
existing system. 


More Meat Eating 
WE. are now eating slightly more 
meat than before the war with:a 
total consumption of nearly 102 Ib. 
per head a year compared with 98 lb. 
The increase in the past two years has 
been almost wholly in beef and veal 
consumption, but the big difference 
between now and pre-war days is in 
pork consumption. Here are the 


figures: 
1956 1934-38 
Beef and veal 52.8 lb. 54.9 lb, 
Mutton andlamb = 23.3 ,, BAD ear 
Pork Prices Le Pee 10:6" ;; 
@ffalie as ste S30 Dea. 
101: 7a 98.1 ,, 
Bacon and ham 24.0 1b. 28.1 lb. 
Canned meat 
(imported) S:0n Shh bere 
Poultry ... GiSar, 5) is 
CINCINNATUS. 
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Christmas isn't Christmas 
without 


the party spi rit 


HRISTMAS without Gordon’s is like a party without 

laughter. Gordon’s is the party spirit. It is the drink 
everyone can have as they like it — long or short, sweet 
or dry; with lime or orange squash, tonic or vermouth; 
or as the “ Heart of a Good Cocktail.” So get in some 
Gordon’s for friends who drop by, and drink Pes 
your toasts in the true party spirit! To special 
friends, give a bottle of Gordon’s for Christmas | syrsme 
— it’s a gift they’ll really appreciate! arson 


Gordons 


is the party spirit 


SEAN 


ZN 


. 


SAA VW 


Six classic Cocktails ready mixed. Gordon's experts 
have prepared six classic cocktails which you can buy 
at one guinea the bottle. These cocktails only need 
chilling before being served. 


Dry Martini - Martini - Bronx - Piccadilly - Perfect - Fifty-Fifty 


ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


LEED SY SY LE IGN NI ARC T IS 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please.... 


: aan LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season's Greetings 


06/6 


is COMPLETE 


Order now from your Wine Merchant 


YE TE TH. TE HAE HE BE HAE BE AE ESTE. TE SE EE... Hk 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a presen- 
tation pack containing 
a decanter of Otard 
v.S.0.P. Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two glasses 
at the normal price of 
the brandy only 


SL LEA LTE TE THETA TETHERED TSE HEPES THESE TA AHR HA HE. 
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| OZ. TIN 


Quality says ‘PLAYER’S® 


You can buy your favourite PLAYER’S NAVY CUT anywhere in 
attractive 1 oz. vacuum tins. It comes to your pipe as fresh and full 
of flavour as the day it leaves PLAYER’S, and stays that way—to the 
very last shred—in the special airtight container. 


ALL | 


NAVY CuT 


Den are ree 


4/3id 4/74 


OUNCE VACUUM SEALED TINS 


ea 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE J 


5/Oid 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCOS 


[NCT IoIE] 


FINDLATER. MACKIE, TODD & CO LT 
LONDON WI ESTABLISHED 18. 


The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


a little dearer 


incomparably 


) ee DRY Beefeater Gin costs 
slightly more than ordinary 
gins, but what a great difference that 
‘little extra buys! For this brilliant 
gin is triple distilled from grain. 
That means extra dryness allied to 
soft, velvety mellowness. 


ANN 


\\ 


Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so 
different from commonplace gins; 
it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 
with vin ordinaire. 


Try some. You’ll agree that the dif- 
ference in price is absurdly small for = wis=surnouen 
the added enjoyment it brings. Ask }==2™orseu——=y 
your wine merchant. 37/- a bottle. ie 


UY AAA 


SS 
—S== 
SS — 


EXTRA DRY ‘ 
BEEFEATER GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED Distillers of fine gin 
LONDON, S.E.11 since 1820. 


4) 
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NEW BOOKS 
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COUNTESS AMONG 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


a ward of the Empress of 
Russia, was little more than 


| De wae BENCKENDOREF, 


a child when, in 1800, she married 


Count de Lieven. He was 12 years 
older than she, but still very young 


|| to be Minister of War to Paul I. In 


1812, a year which thuds like 1914 
with the tramp of armies, he was 
appointed Ambassador to England. 
People were to say that the Countess 
de Lieven, not her husband, was the 
Ambassador. Certainly he seems to 
have been a rigid and colourless per- 
son. His wife was vivid, energetic and 


rugged figure like Wellington—was a 
democrat, up to a point. The point 
usually came with the pinch. “Many 
people,’ writes Countess Zamoyska, 
“who thought they were supporters 
of Reform had a shock when they dis- 
discovered what it really meant,”’ and 
that’s as true to-day as it was then. 
Dorothea de Lieven looked at the 
thing with a cynical realism. “‘It is 
ridiculous,’ she wrote, “‘to say that 
there are political parties in England 
—it is not true. There are only men 
who wish to keep their places and 
others who wish to occupy them. They 
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ARCH INTRIGUER. By P. Zamoyska 


(Heinemann, 25s.) 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER. By Paul Murray Kendall 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


FABULOUS ADMIRALS AND SOME NAVAL FRAGMENTS. 
Compiled by Commander Geoffrey L. Lowis 
(Putnam, 21s.) 


AMATEUR GARDENING ANNUAL, 1958. 
Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer 
(Collingridge, 6s.) 


inquisitive. Countess P. Zamoyska 
in Arch Intriguey (Heinemann, 25s.) 
makes use of Dorothea’s letters to her 
brother. In one of them she writes 
what might be her motto: “‘It is not 
fashionable where I am not.’’ When 
Alexander, the Russian Czar, died, 
she wrote: “‘I had great political in- 
fluence over him and I should soon 
have had more.. He was the kind of 
man liable to become infatuated, and 
it was a new experience for him to 
have political relations with a woman.” 
In these two extracts you go to the 
heart of the Countess de Lieven. The 
fashionable world, and in it a woman 
consciously and relentlessly using her 
sex as a political weapon. Though 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s friend, disliked her intensely, 
she admitted her power: “‘It is curious 
enough that the loves and intrigues of 
une femme galante should have such 
influence over the affairs of Europe.” 


WORLD BUBBLING WITH 
CHANGE 


It was the day of the salon, and 


Dorothea’s salon was astronomically 
surcharged with the greater stars and 
planets of Europe. Metternich and 
Guizot were among her lovers. How 
her husband put up with her, person- 
ally or politically, is anybody’s guess; 
but he grumblingly and querulously 
did for a long time. Then he left her. 
Life is difficult for a diplomat when he 
is outshone in all directions by an 
intransigent wife with an insatiable 
appetite for, as The Times said of her, 
“meddling in politics and assuming 
the direction of every cabinet in 
Europe.” : 

The days she lived in gave a wide 
scope to a woman who combined 
feminine allure with a masculine in- 
telligence. They were days when the 
world’s shape and direction were 
bubbling with change. The American 
Revolution, the Napoleonic aftermath 
of the French Revolution, the aspira- 
tions of Italy, ‘“Reform” in England. 
Everyone—save here and there a 


adapt their principles to circum- 
stances, and there is no more reason 
to be frightened of the term ‘radical’ 
than to be proud of the term ‘ultra.’ 
The place, not the thing, makes the 
man.’ Which again is something to 
be pondered to day. 

Even Guizot had reservations on 
“democracy” and “‘liberty.’’ When 
Dorothea had been ousted from 
England and set up her salon in Paris, 
the extreme proposals of Lamartine 
and his friends were looked on sourly. 
Though Guizot had instituted primary 
education for all citizens, says Coun- 
tess Zamoyska, “he thought that the 
interests of the working class could 
be sufficiently represented by the 
bourgeoisie . . . He believed in raising 
the working class, but he was against 
any kind of levelling or State welfare.” 

Meanwhile, whatever was to be 
done about working people, there 
were still kings and queens in the 
world, and when Victoria and Albert 
came to visit Louis Philippe, Dorothea 
writes to Guizot: “Do arrange that 
they give the King the Garter... 


. Start by giving the Cordon Rouge to 


the Prince. Let me know that you 
have done this. It is important.” 


LITTLE SUCCESS WITH 
LORD GREY 


She was almost uniformly suc- 
cessful with men, but Lord Grey knew 
when to draw the line. Though he 
wrote to her on paper scented with 
musk, he resented her telling him that 
Prince Czartoryski, who had been 
outlawed by Russia, should not be 
invited to dinner. This was a preten- 
sion, he told her, “‘the justice of which 
I will never acknowledge.’’ And when 
she objected to Palmerston that he 
had sent an unsuitable man as Ambas- 
sador to Russia, he said briefly: “I 
am not answerable to you, Princess, 
for my actions in such matters,’”’ and 
told a friend that the Princess needed 
taking down a peg. 

Greville has a neat note about 
her, and incidentally about the Prince 
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THE POLITICIANS | GARRARD 


IFTS formal and 


informal.So wide 


and varied is the se- 
lection at GARRARDS 
that the problem of 
choosing a_ suitable 
gift is not so much 
what to choose but 
which, 


Yellow diamond pine 
cone with white bagu- 
ette diamond leaves, 
on 18 ct yellow gold 
stem £965.0.0 


Diamond and _plati- 

num watch on 9 ct 

gold cordette 
£337-10.0 


Zircon, ruby and 

pearl, and two colour 

gold earrings 
£100.0.0 


Half-pearl and 9 ct 
gold snap £10.0.0 


9 ct gold lapel watch 
£52.10.0 


Illustrated 
Catalogue of 
Gifts sent upon 
request. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN 


GIFTS ase 


EDEDEDEDET 


=A 
WW, 


k 
: 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


W.1. TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 


SDDS PDCECK KKK 
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Dog in Kennel gy 
(opening model) 


Trojan Horse with 
enamel soldiers 
» inside 


£5212 76 


Fascinating charms— 
in 9 carat gold 


Beautifully made, these charms are 


Brandy and Soda get together 
remarkable for their wonderful detail. 


Sivan cee ae ror a Happy Christmas 


the charms open to reveal minute 
coloured figures. All bear a 9 carat 


id hall k And that goes for Brandy and Ginger Ale as well. 
Ze) all-mark. 


They are Mr. Brandyman’s two luxurious long drinks that 


ROBIE DSN INGE. Gd (GHALE EAS give Brandy (the traditional favourite at Christmas time) 
from Dept. CL —or send for our : Bae 

iustrated folder showing \O0idiferent an irresistible appeal for every taste. Be sure to lay 
charms and . xelection of chain , ina bottle or two of Martell, a syphon or two of 


bracelets. Soda, and a few bottles of Ginger Ale, and 


make the Christmas party go! 


Make hriends with 


MARTELL 


BRANDY for CHRISTMAS means MARTELL 


Village Church 
containing Clergyman 
and Bridal Couple 

£22.15 .0 


GOLDSMITHS 


© 


5 
ore. 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER. ’Phone 22531 


re 
BOOOOY 


lines, which will commend them to men who may 


previously have hesitated about adopting this and 


form of wear. 


ci London’s most 


FoR shooting, fishing, walking and other athe: 

country pursuits, a Plus Four suit is most e PP alas an 
convenient and comfortable wear. This will be sie A. 
found to be particularly the case with Hawkes’ ues 1OoOn e ge a. 
productions, Plus Fours cut on slightly modified Ni sette , cd 


When, where, and how should I enjoy this delightful, original, 1 fascinating shop ites 
stimulating liqueur? 

Here are three of many beguiling answers. 1. Neat—in\a liqueur 
glass after lunch or dinner. (It’s heaven!) 2. Poured over crushed ice 
in a brandy glass. (What aroma!) 3. With water added until the colour 
becomes opaline. (A healthy refreshing drink.) 

But don’t be satisfied with an unfamous Anisette. Insist upon the 
favourite of Louis XV, none other than— 


MARIE BRIZARD 


MARIE BRIZARD ET ROGER, MAISON FONDHE 1755 


... presents a fabulous 


collection of inspired 


erry € 
Sag. 90087 ree’, Sheer delight 


ret baa | gifts, many of them under 
of ote i 
Tailoring A perfect gift to the most critical palate, y two guineas. From a host of 
Pe tise Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both brilliant new Fornasetti 
Wear pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at ashtrays comes this classical Sun 
pont Rive Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available : : 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 46/3 (iaz° motif, I guinea, postage 2/6 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
2-piece PLUS FOUR Suits from .. £24 13 6 : ion. 
PLUS FOURSfiom.. 848 Your orders will have prompt attention 
Jacket from. .. ; we £15215: 0 


G 


From the Department for Immediate Wear. 
‘f The General Trading Co. 
& (Mayfair) Ltd. 


ES PB / ‘ ] 5 = 
Savile Row Nl Al BH 1-5 Grantham Place, Park Lane, 


Ss EE RARWL y (Piccadilly end) W1 
Established 1771 : : 


1 SAVILE ROW, W.1 (Telephone REGent 0186). : ae SO 
Entrance also in VIGO STREET MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Lstablished 1800 

And 12a London Rd., Camberley, Surrey Tel.: 829 

6 
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Regent. She was “‘a frequent guest at 
| the Pavilion . . . for although Madame 
L de Lieven was not very tolerant of 
| mediocrity, and social and colloquial 
‘superiority was necessary to her 
‘existence, she always made great 
‘allowances for Royalty.” 

Was she, indirectly, a cause of the 
‘Crimean War? Countess Zamoyska 
| says that when things were touch and 
\|go she was writing to the Russian 
‘Empress about Louis Napoleon’s 
| peaceful intentions and England’s 
| hesitancy. ‘“‘The Russian Ambassador, 
||Count Kisseleff, took the opposite 
|| view, and did his best, by listing his 
| reasons, to convince Nicholas; but 
| the Emperor preferred Dorothea’s 
_ account.” 

She died in her seventies, and 
Guizot was with her at the end. G. F. 
| Watts’s’ portrait of her, printed just 
| before this, shows a bony beak-nosed 
face: the face of a shrewd, disillusioned 
| and cynical old woman. Compare it 
| with Lawrence’s portrait of her 
| voluptuous youth, and draw your own 
| conclusions. 


THE KINGMAKER’S BITTER 
FAILURE 
Times of great change are always 
fascinating, and the moment which 
set Edward IV on the throne of Eng- 
land is as fascinating as any. Fire- 
arms are making their way into an 
England that remembers the bowmen 
of Agincourt and Crécy; and, even 
more important, a desire for stability, 
for a strong centralised government 
| that would put an end to the brawling 
| of the barons, was making itself felt. 
How could the country go on like that? 
—full of powerful chieftains, each 
commanding his own armed retainers, 
every one of them ready at the drop 
of a hat to be at another’s throat or to 
coalesce into two sides yelling for 
York or for Lancaster. The time was 
not far off when on Bosworth field the 
matter would be settled, whatever one 
may think of the manner of settling 
it, by Richard III’s crown falling 
from his head and adorning the 
saturnine brow of the first of the 
Tudors. 

At all events, it put paid to 
the barons. They had achieved the 
satisfactory feat of hewing one another 

_ down till there were not enough left 
to cause substantial trouble. It had 
taken them over long at that. 

Edward IV is on the threshold of 
all this, and at his side, now putting 
him on the Yorkist throne, now 
endeavouring to tumble him off it in 
the interest of Lancaster, is the 
redoubtable figure studied in Mr. Paul 
Murray Kendall’s Warwick the King- 
makey (Allen and Unwin, 30s.). Mr. 
Kendall is known for his stout defence 
of Richard III, whom he sees not as 
the crooked villain of legend but as 
an admirable king. Whether or not 
you agree with-his diagnosis, you will 
at least concede that his study of 
Richard showed him to be a writer 
deeply versed in his period and capable 
of lifting a character out of the realm 
wherein dwell the lifeless silhouettes 
of so many historians and creating a 
living and breathing man. 


FASCINATING STRUGGLE 
WITH THE TIMES 

Warwick is a fascinating figure. 
“He represents,”’ says Mr. Kendall, “‘a 
direction that history did not take,” 
for, having helped for a space towards 
stability, “‘he revolted against his own 
handiwork’”’ and was as responsible as 
any man for blowing to life again the 
ancient feud. It is Warwick himself 
who interests this author—‘‘one of the 
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|REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING - continued 


great vitalities of the fifteenth cen- 
tury’’—and he seeks to show through 
him “‘the reach of human nature he 
exemplifies and—type of all human 
struggle—the combat he waged with 
the shape of things in his time.” 

It is impossible here to go into 
the vast complexity of the story with 
its repercussions in England, France 
and Burgundy. National suspicions, 
family feuds, personal pride, all played 
their part in making it difficult for a 
gigantic individualist to fit into any 
pattern which he could not himself 
create and direct. He was happy 
when he thought of himself as the 
director of Edward’s realm as well as 
the creator of Edward’s kingship; and 
when that turned to gall his eyes went 
over to Louis of France, news of whose 
betrayal reached him on the very 
field of battle that was to be the death 
of him. 

He saw at last the truth. “In 
his passionate struggle to become a 
ruler, he had betrayed himself into 
the hands of rulers. For all his bold- 
ness, his diligence, his powers, he had 
fallen from the manceuverer to the 
manceuvred. He had become but a 
counter in the great struggle between 
Louis of France and Edward of 
England.” <A bitter thought for a 
“Kingmaker.”’ 

Mr. Kendall has given us a mov- 
ing and colourful book in the good 
fashion of modern historical writing, 
which rightly insists on its obligation 
to be, as well as much else, vividly 
readable. 


ADMIRALS OF THE OLD 
BREED 

Two books to be briefly men- 
tioned are Fabulous Admirals and 
some. Naval Fragments compiled by, 
Commander Geoffrey L. Lowis (Put- 
nam, 2ls.), and Amateur Gardening 
Annual, 1958, edited by A. G. L. 
Hellyer (Collingridge, 6s.). The 
admirals are indeed fabulous, and 
this book is a brushing-off of the 
barnacles that legend has crusted upon 
them. They are mostly of the old 
breed, admirals not in touch by wire- 
less with the Admiralty, suspicious of 
the symptoms of steam and machinery, 
autocrats, often enough bullies, gal- 
lant, though warfare never tested 
their gallantry, profound believers in 
Britannia and her rulership of the 
waves. With the assistance of ad- 
mirable drawings by Captain Jack 
Broome, they come to life and fill us 
with wonder. They are as dead as the 
dodo. When they were good, they 
were very, very good; and when they 
were bad they were horrid. They 
would one and all be displeased at our 
pleasure in getting so many laughs 
out of their commemorative volume, 


MONTH BY MONTH IN THE 
GARDEN 

What I always find most useful 
in the Amateur Gardening Annual is 
the month by month illustrated guide 
on what to do in the garden. But this 
is far from all. The book is full of 
pictures, some in colour, illustrating 
its subject, and of articles which 
reach into all the intricacies, from 
growing cabbages to growing orchids, 
from the care of great trees to the 
growing of miniature gladioli. Rock 
gardens, “‘Arbours, Bowers and Re- 
treats’ (which no gardener has the 
time to frequent, but which are nice 
to show one’s visitors), mulching, 
spraying, pruning: nothing is left out. 
If good advice were all, how lovely 
our gardens would be! At all events, 
here you may hitch your wheelbarrow 
to a star and hope for the best. 


Given with pride .. . 


received with rapture = ae 


Helena 
Rubinstein 


Christnas? 


Silk Minute Make-up case and 
Stay-Long Jewelled 

Lipstick, 25/11. 

Stay-Long Jewelled Lipstick 
case, four easy-change 

refills, 37/6. 

Apple Blossom Skin 

Perfume, 12/6. 


OTHING difficult about Christmas Shopping this year! Your only 
N problem when you see Helena Rubinstein’s magnificent Gift 
Packs will be deciding which ones to choose! Temptingly packaged, yet 
modestly priced (many less than ten shillings!) the range includes 
Helena Rubinstein’s world-famous Silk Make-up, lipsticks and other 
beauty products . . . skin perfumes and matching bath accessories in 
APPLE BLOSSOM, GREEN VELVET, NOA NOA and new WHITE MAGNOLIA 
fragrances. Take your pick from Helena Rubinstein’s Christmas 
display — on show now at your favourite chemist or store. 


Helena Rubinstein 


3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON W.1 PARIS NEW YORK 
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By Appointment to H.M. The Queen, Silversmiths. & Jewellers 


Pie By 


For the man who will accept nothing less than 
perfection, Asprey’s illustrate three watches by 
the world-famous Swiss makers;~ 


AUDEMARS PIGUET 


! 18 carat yellow gold with special 
stop on second hand. 


£203. 0. 0 


2 18 carat yellow gold with centre 
SECONA MANA. crresssssssseseesss000 acasbibovects oO £195. 0.0 


3 18 carat white gold with brilliant’ 
,and baguette diamond set dial.......... £335. 0. 0 


Write for Gift List + Gift Vouchers for any amount are available 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMIT FID 16S) 126.9 IN EW .B OLN DS RUE ESE 


LONDON 


FASHION’S NAME 
FOR SCOTLAND’S 
FINEST 
KNITWEAR 


As illustrated. 


NEW SHORTIE CARDI- 
GAN, F.F. 100% Lambs- 
wool, with or without smart 
lattice neck Jumper which 
has 4-button fastening down 
back. Guaranteed for good 


washing. 


Marvellous selection of new 
Autumn shades in pastel and 


jewel colourings. 


Shortie Cardigan 55/3d. 
Short sleeve Jumper 50/- 
Long sleeve Jumper 52/- 
All in sizes 34” to 42”. 


Postage and packing 1/6d. extz: 


“ES; SPARKLING HOCK 


~ 


Available from your usual wine merchants 23/6 per bottle. * 
4 Sole importers: J.R. Parkington & Co. Ltd., 161 New Bond St. London, W.1 
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Rose-coloured satin makes a folded bodice and ballet-length skirt. 


skirt is flat at the back and gored in front and buttons on to the left hip 
(Miss Worth) 


ACE, re-embroidered to 
raise the design, 
light taffetas and 

polished satin emerge as 
the most fashionable fabrics 
for the short party dresses 
for adults. The pale bro- 
cades seem to have been 
taken over by the teenagers 
to a great extent. Colours 
for the satins are strong 
and rich, with many jewel 
teds and all the coffee 
browns as leaders, Laces 
with the trailing floral de- 
sign outlined by narrow 
ruched ribbons look charm- 
ing in the softer tones, 
olive green, old gold, cyc- 
lamen and misty grey blues. 
Taffetas look best in black 
or mushroom brown. 

For the satin dresses a 
great many draped effects 
show up the lustre on the 
surface to the best possible 
advantage. Bodices are 
folded across in front or 
swathed tightly; the short 
skirts can be looped at the 
back, or draped across to 
one hip in front, or folded 
into a flat V-shaped panel 
down the front. In taffeta, 
the dresses take the familiar 
bell-shaped skirt with cross 
drapery above the clearly 
defined waistline. Slender 
skirts can be caught up on 
one hip, making a slight 
ripple of drapery, or be 
given overskirts opening at 
the back over a sheath, or 
they hang straight as a 
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For the teenager: a ballet-length dress in white and gold brocade 
with panniers at each side and (left) a velvet coat in ruby red 
with a padded lining (Fortnum and Mason) 


plummet. When they are in two pieces the separates 
match, as the era of any coloured top with any coloured 
skirt has passed. ; 

The lace dresses are exceedingly becoming. Skirts 
incline gently outwards from waist to hem or are cut to 
fan out at the back with a flat front. The lace is laid 
over a silk foundation that is slightly stiffened at the 
hem, and waists are moulded. The bodice can be high 
and horizontal in front, dipping in the back, or high at 
the back with a low V in front when there are three- 
quarter sleeves. 

The smart idea-of the winter is to wear a coat of 
contrasting colour over one of these short lace or satin 
dresses. In velvet, velveteen, brocade, faille or satin, 
the coats flow out from narrow shoulders to a widish 
hemline; they have plain wrist-length sleeves that can 
be turned back to the elbows. The velvet coats may 
be interlined and collarless, while the taffetas look smart 
with one of the fashionable wide collars that fold away 
from the throat. 

For the less formal family parties the shirtwaist 
dress is an old favourite that is made up in glamorous 
fabrics. Gold lamé has been shown with the regulation 
long-sleeved shirt top and a full skirt gathered into a 
shaped and fitted gold kid belt. Needlecord dresses look gay 
in vivid colours with either gathered or wide box-pleated 
skirts and three-quarter cuffed sleeves. Pale brocades 
are cut with equal simplicity, as well as two-pieces of 
fitted boleros over moulded sheaths of dresses with 


Four lipsticks and a gold metal and jewelled lipstick case 
in a square gold and red box (Helena Rubinstein). Small 
cocktail shakers of perfume gaily coloured for decoration of 
Plastic boxes for travellers’ 
Horseshoe box containing a pale blue 
gold feathers and ridged gold metal 


the Christmas tree (Saville). 
soap (Atkinson). 


compact embossed with 
lipstick (Yardley) 


high cut sleeveless tops. 


are ideal. 


HE frilled tulles are still present for the teenagers, 


Printed wools favour the 
Paisley patterns or peasant-like arrangements of vivid 
pink roses set on a white ground mingled with bright 
small leaves. Wool jersey is woven with untarnishable 
gold thread for simple dresses that have gored skirts 
and collarless tops crossing over in front. Miss Worth 
are making smart jackets in velveteen, either cinnamon 
or jade green, that just reach the hipbones and are 
tailored like a blazer and braided with black on the 
edges. Over a plain black dress for a cold house they 


COUNTRY LIFE 


but far less prominent than they have been and 


joined by far more sophisticated as well as simpler 
dresses in taffeta, velvet or brocade. For these stiffer 


silks the close-fitting bodices are cut out 
to an oval or heart-shaped neckline, and 
they have a few inches of sleeve. They 
come in ail the traditional pastels as well 
as ivory with a light pattern of 
gold or silver. The tulles are crystalline 
white and flair-proof and have narrow 
frills on the fluffy skirts and ruched 
bands outlining the V or oval necklines. 
Ribbons tie round the waists and float 
out over the skirts, which are ankle- 
length or ballet-length, or fall to the 
ground. 

With the advent of the moulded and 
sack dresses of the utmost simplicity the 
coiffure has become more exuberant. 
Antoine describes the curving contours 
as the ‘‘bombage’’ technique. Projecting 
outwards, with less emphasis than there 
was for the bouffant bob, the hair still 
has an outward curve from the crown 
and then an inward curve so that the 
edges frame the face and le on the nape 
of the neck. The hair needs to be medium- 
length and shaped carefully so that it 


House boots of coloured sheepskin lined 
with fleecy white (Morlands, of Glastonbury) 


(Right) A quilted nylon bed jacket in pale 
It is embroidered 
on the yoke (Debenham and Freebody) 


pink lined with white. 


coloured, 


“shoes” (Asprey) 
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sy sone 


Venetian glass decanter, gaily. 


stands 


Antelope, a perfume that is both fresh 
and sophisticated, is packed in a 
handsome cuf glass bottle (Weil) 


falls softly on to the brow. High-lighting is more popular than ever an} 
a new method and machine allow the process to be worked in depth 4 
a predetermined pattern and in a matter of minutes. The whole of tk 
hair is done at once as for a permanent wave and the high-lighting on 
short waved or curled coiffure is very attractive. 

The search for Christmas presents continues up to the last availab: 
moment. In the pet shops there are water-proofed leggings, particular 
for poodles, towels printed with ‘‘dog towel” in red, and bright washab} 
nylon leads, which are exceptionally strong and have special sprin 
loaded hooks that are easy to work, 

Acrilan blankets are the latest variety—light, fleecy, warm, a novelt| 
for a house-proud friend. They can be easily washed, are mothproo} 
resist stains and come in two sizes. A clock can be kept going by bard 
metric pressure and needs no wihding, while a gold charm for a braceld — 
that contains a pound or ten shilling note for an emergency is anothd 
practical idea. 

The glittering many-branched Christmas trees that are made fro1} 
Terylene and never tarnish have brought a brilliant lightness to th} 
shop windows and can be bought in many sizes. Cry$ 
tallised fruits in handsome china baskets and shells makj 
a luxurious-looking centrepiece for the party table. By 

Fashionable accessories identified with this pail] 
ticular season include a large many-petalled pink rose t}]) 
pin in the folds of an organza fichu or the drapery of 
satin bodice; necklaces of Roman pearls mingled wi 
glittering rhinestone studded beads of the same size an} 
intended to be worn in double or treble strands; velvetf 
topped waterproofed nylon overshoes shaped so that they 


on solid 


White linen handkerchiefs hand embroidered in white or with 

a brown poodle. A circular white marquisette is of nylon and 

has a coloured flower border and a lace-edged lawn can be 
folded in a Christmas card (Jenners, of Edinburgh) 


can slip over high-heeled shoes. White aprons for a hos 
are printed to look like the front of a man’s dress suit. Fo 
a hostess short aprons of nylon marquisette, either brigh 
or black, are pleated in tiers, or made from three or fou 
full frills. 

Children of all ages adore a miniature typewriter: 
for the very small there is one with false keys, but witl} 
a wheel at the top which is turned for each letter} 
a .key being pressed to obtain the impressions} 
For older children there are small editions of th¢ 
business ones, correct to every detail. Rail Race i) 
an exciting game for slightly older boys and girls, anc 
two people can play it as well as three, four, five or six 
The game consists of getting your train, by mean; 
of throwing a dice, from one end of Great Britain to the 
other and back again via the, town: 
you have been individually alloca 
ted; there are many hazards or 
the way. This is very educational 
as it teaches the players the mair 
towns of Britain and their indus: 
tries as well as historical facts: anc 
figures. Contact Quiz is anothe) 
game which has an educationa 
value attached to it. Polo Rink anc 
Super Soccer and most othe 
popular sports are now available 
in table form. A table of paintec 
plastic is marked like the pitch o1 
field, and plastic men are fittec 
with a magnet in each leg. Mov- 
able magnets on sticks are man 
ceuvred under tke table, so tha‘ 
the players can be made to kick o1 
hit the ball and be moved to any 
part of the board. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


